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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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'(\HE new Government is complete and starts life with 

splendid prospects. Mr. Baldwin is both trusted and 
liked as a man of character, ideas, sympathy and a truly 
comprehending spirit. For our part, we have not for a 
long time felt so confident that the nation will now make 
agood recovery. We have dealt in our second leading 
attice with Mr. Baldwin’s policy, and shall here content 
ourselves with recording some bare facts. 

% . * + 





At a meeting of the Conservative and Unionist Party 
at the Hotel Cecil on Monday, Mr. Stanley Baldwin was 
unanimously elected leader. Sir Robert Horne and 
Sir Laming Worthington-Evans were both present, but 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain was absent. Lord Curzon, with 
perhaps a sly ironic touch, pointed out that Mr. Baldwin 
possessed ‘“‘ the supreme and indispensable qualification 
of not being a peer.”” Mr. Baldwin was clearly not in 
much need of the exhortations he received to work for 
uity. He is aiming at a unity and concentration of 
Constitutional forces far beyond the conception of most 
of those who have been conventionally talking about 
the reunion of Unionists. Mr. Baldwin in accepting 
the leadership said that he would act on the three canons 
of Disraeli: the maintenance of the Constitution, the 
welfare of the people, and the development and unifica- 
jtion of the Empire. Europe, moreover, must be saved ; 
“its disintegration would mean a repetition of the appalling 
trade conditions of the past two years and a consequent 
teaction among the British people that might pass 
beyond the control of all statesmanship. 

* * * * 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain, in a letter to his constituents 
Which was published in the papers of Monday, said 
that they had so often expressed the hope that he would 
rejoin the Unionist Government that he owed them some 
explanation of why he had not done so, He was at 








* * * * 

The reason why Mr. Chamberlain invited 
is plain enough. It was he who tried to sway the Carlton 
Club meeting last November in favour of a continuance 
of the Coalition. The majority of Unionists felt that 
this was an error of judgment, as it was opposed to the 
feeling throughout the constituencies. Certainly Lord 
Younger had continually warned Unionists of what the 
constituencies really felt. In these circumstances Mr. 
Baldwin no doubt argued that he could not well bring 
Mr. Chamberlain into the Ministry, as other Ministers 
might not be able to work with him at once in a spirit 
of complete agreement. But for this fact Mr. Baldwin 
would, of course, have been very glad to have the services 
of Mr. Chamberlain. It is obvious that Mr. Baldwin 
is out for reunion on the broadest scale. 

* * * * 

The very criticism that is made of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
action last November implies a respect for his motives 
which we believe to be universal. Mr. Chamberlain was 
intensely loyal to his leader, Mr. Lloyd George. Every 
decent man admires loyalty and is ready to give a certifi- 
cate of character to all who display it. The point in this 
ase, however, was that Mr. Chamberlain was demanding 
loyalty to an institution which no longer needed it nor 
could exact it, because it was dead. Mr. Chamberlain 
will have further opportunities of public service and 
nothing could have been more frank, generous and 
unaffected than the promise of support which he gave 
to Mr. Baldwin in the House of Commons on Monday. 
He earned the gratitude of every Unionist. 

X » * * 


was not 


On Monday in the House of Commons the Govern- 
ment had at once to face a determined attack upon its 
Indemnity Bill. Mr. Bridgeman defended the action 
he had taken in deporting men and women to the Free 
State on the ground that the conspiracy was a very 
dangerous one, and that he would have been a coward if 
he had not protected the State. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 


had, of course, an easy brief to speak to in denouncing 
the Home Secretary 


for having overridden the law. 
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He delivered what he meant f@ be a castigation of Mr. 
Bridgeman for his irresponsibi'ity, but it was less effective 
than Mr. Lloyd George’s subtler line of argument that 
conspiracies must undoubtedly be stamped out, though 
not by the particular method Mr. Bridgeman had chosen. 


* * * * 


Lord Robert Cecil replied for the Government at the 
end of the debate, and did so with remarkable success. 
He showed himself to be thoroughly alive to the really 
important issue at stake—the reconciliation of the 
safety of the State with the rights of the individual. 
The Government, he said, had no intention of trying 
to get round the decision of the Court of Appeal. 
A small judicial committee was being appointed 
to examine all the special legislation which had 
come into existence in recent years and to advise as to 
its retention or abolition. Finally, he explained in 
detail an announcement which had already been made 
by the Prime Minister, that the Government was prepared 
to compensate those who had been deported for their 
actual expenses or losses. In the division Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s amendment was defeated by a majority 
of 154. 

* * * * 

On Tuesday in the House of Commons the Indemnity 
Bill was again considered on the order for going into 
Committee. Captain Berkeley moved an amendment to 
limit the indemnity to persons who had acted “ in good 
faith.” After considerable discussion Lord Robert Cecil 
agreed that “verbally” the Bill did go further than 
merely indemnify the Home Secretary. The Govern- 
ment, however, had followed the precedent of the Act 
of 1920. Under that Act it was held to be a complete 
defence that any action was taken under the orders 
of a Government Department. When the fact that 
action had been so taken was established, good faith 
was statutorily assumed. There was really no danger 
of indemnity being broadcasted to anybody who had 
acted illegally under the eighty-four regulations for the 
restoration of order in Ireland. Later, nevertheless, 
Lord Robert Cecil himself moved an amendment to limit 
the scope of the Bill to acts done under the particular 
regulation known as 14B. This was agreed to. On 
Wednesday the second reading was carried. 

. * * * 


Light has suddenly come out of darkness in Lausanne, 
and it seems that there ought to be peace in the Near 
East. Last Saturday morning a solution seemed to be 
as far off as ever, but in the afternoon, as the result of a 
private discussion among the heads of all the delegations, 
the whole situation was changed. Ismet Pasha and 
M. Venizelos shook hands and, according to the special 
correspondent of the Times, “ great cordiality ’’ succeeded 
to the previous glacial relations. The magic secret was 
the expedient of inducing Turkey to accept territorial 
compensation instead of money payments from Greece. 
The main points of the agreement are these. Greece 
acknowledges her “moral responsibility” for damage 
done in Asia Minor while Turkey, in view of Greece’s 
financial condition, renounces her claim for an indemnity 
from Greece. Greece cedes to Turkey the Karagatch 
triangle. There is to be a mutual restitution of ships 
captured since the armistice of Mudros, 

* * * + 

The unfortunate side of this arrangement was that 
Bulgaria was not unnaturally displeased. The “‘ Karagatch 
triangle’ means a bridgehead south of the Arda with a 
frontier running from the Arda, including Demirtash, 
and joining the Maritza near Bosnakeui. The railway 
between the Arda and Lule Burgas will therefore run, as 


—<—<—<—<—— 


the Times correspondent points out, for 
a-half miles through Turkish territory, This evid 

clashes with the Treaty of Neuilly, which guarantees 4! 
economic outlets of Bulgaria to the Aegean Sea. M : 
over, Bulgaria objects to Turkey being rewarded with, 
present of land lost by Bulgaria in a war in which she a 
the ally of Turkey. The Allies have since proposed the 
the League of Nations should be responsible fop the 
freedom of therailway. Bulgaria will, of course, desire ~ 
better access to the sea, but now that the will to Pi 
is shown to exist we are very hopeful of a real : 

* * * * 


about seven and 


settlement, 


It is notorious that Belgium has followed rathe 
ruefully in the wake of France as regards the Ruy 
policy. A sign—a hopeful one—that Belgium woul 
like to regain Allied unity is the new plan for reparations 
which she has put forward. It had been arranged tha 
French and Belgian Ministers should meet in Paris for 
a conference on reparations, but this conference has bee 
indefinitely postponed; and, meanwhile, the Belgian 
Government is endeavouring te convince M. Poincay: 
that the reply to the new German proposal should be 
collective one. The Belgian plan is a contribution t) 
this end. It proposes that certain German industria] 
monopolies should be earmarked and placed under Allied 
control. The Belgians believe that £100,000,000 might 
be raised each year from the exploitation of the Germay 
railways and the receipts from tobacco, sugar, alcohol, 
oil and so forth. 

- ” * 

In the Chamber of Deputies on Thursday, May 24th, 
M. Poincaré intervened in the debate on the Ruhr credits, 
He maintained that Germany was attempting to treat 
the Versailles Treaty as a scrap of paper, in spite of its 
financial terms being very favourable to her. He ex 
pressed gratitude for Mr. Bonar Law’s friendly efforts, 
and spoke warmly of other members of the British 
Government. Finally, he assured the Chamber that 
France was not in a hurry and could afford to wait, 
that the production of coal from the Ruhr was increasing 
daily, and that all was being done in the interest of 
peace and the liberty of nations. 

* ” . * 

The trouble is that whatever the intentions of France 
with regard to the peace of Europe, the state of affairs 
in the Ruhr is worse than it has yet been. The Communist 
rioting, which started at Gelsenkirchen, has now spread 
over a far wider field. A minor disturbance occurred in 
the Dortmund area last Saturday, when an attempt wa 
made to stop the work in the Mount Cenas Mine. Two 
men were killed and several wounded. At Bochum the 
situation is more deplorable. On both Friday ané 
Saturday last week fighting took place in the streets. 
Six persons were killed, and many dangerously wounded. 
Although the numerical strength of the Communi 
agitators is small, it is almost impossible for the Germat 
authorities to deal with them owing to their comparative 
impotence under the French régime. Moreover, the 
French refusal to interfere with a view to maintaining 
order makes matters even more impossible. It seems no! 
unlikely that such internal disturbances are not altogethe! 
distasteful to the French, who may see in them the 
beginning of Germany’s capitulation. But if Germany 
were to collapse in this way, it is hard to know how that 
would facilitate the payment of reparations. It is n0! 


the custom for a nation in the throes of a civil war 
pay out large sums of money. 
* - * * 
From the point of view of the Constitutional historian t 
was interesting that so soon after the incidents concernilf 





the deportations in this country the French Government 
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prought to heel by its own legal system. Having 
the Communist, M. Cachin, and his com- 
to be tried by the Senate, the Government 
1 by the Senate on Thursday, May 24th, 
that such @ case did not lie within its jurisdiction. This 

a serious reverse for the Government, as it had been 
. “al that a conviction would more probably be obtained 
- the Senate than from the Assizes. On receiving the 
formation M. Poincaré promptly offered his resignation 
to the President, by whom, however, it was refused. It 
; satisfactory to know that both in England and France 
, is still impossible for a Government to override the law, 
though the Executive and the Judiciary in France are 
iaterdependent to an extent which is unknown here. 
it must not be inferred from this incident that the Senate 
is opposed to the Ruhr policy. Unfortunately it is not, 

* * “ a 


also was 
jecided that 
anions Were 
yas informec 


On Tuesday an Order in Council was published at 
Jerusalem declaring the recent elections for the Legisla- 
tive Council null and void as the majority of the popula- 
im—that is to say the Arabs—had boycotted the 
sections. The sanction for the creation of a Legislative 
Council has not, however, been cancelled. In the mean- 
time, an Advisory Council will be created, and the High 
Commissioner will consult it on matters relating to the 
vernment of the country. Palestine, in other words, 
igs reverted to British rule. The Jews, of course, are 
lisappointed, but the Arabs are rejoicing at the outcome 
of their passive resistance. The episode is an extra- 
ordinarily significant comment on the attempt to apply 
popular institutions in a country where the whole situation 
is prejudiced by the declared intention of creating “a 
sational home ”’ for the Jews, though the Jews are a 
tiny majority. 

* 7 . * 

Weare delighted to know that an influential council has 
ven formed, with the full support of the British Red 
(ross Society, to conduct a British Empire Cancer 
(ampaign. The ravages of cancer are terrible. Despite 
the progress of medical science, the disease is still the 
most common single cause of death in adults over thirty, 
and is probably increasing. In 1921 one out of every 
even deaths, over the age of thirty, was due to cancer. 
To discover a cure we must first find the cause, which is, 
s yet, unknown. Much research work is being done, 
hut more remains to do. The object of the new campaign 
is to co-ordinate and endow cancer research throughout 
the Empire, in the hope that by the combined efforts of 
British men of science the problem may be solved. Such 
i beneficent undertaking must command instant and 








iniversal approval. We need only add that contributions 
hould be addressed to Sir Arthur Stanley at 19 Berkeley 
Street, or to any of the branches of Lloyds Bank, for the 
British Empire Cancer Campaign. 

* a . * 

Mr. Max Beerbohm, whose caricatures we discuss on 
page 925, has withdrawn the drawings of members of 
the Royal Family which had given offence to some 
people. In a very sensible letter which was published 
Thursday Mr. Beerbohm said that his caricatures were 
“conceived in a spirit of light-hearted fantasy,” but that 
if the public read “any shadow of seriousness’ into 
them they had better be removed, as he himself was not 
unkind and certainly not disloyal. The criticism to 
which Mr. Beerbohm has bowed was unintelligent and 
infair. The pictures, after all, are only “ chaff” in line. 
We may feel sure that such good sportsmen as the King 
and the Prince of Wales have always shown themselves 
to be know how to take “ chaff” of all kinds, as also do 
the British people as a whole. Amongst Englishmen, 
nothing gains a man wider esteem and more respect 





than the good sportsmanship displayed in the ability 
not to take offence. The man who stands upon his 
dignity, not in essentials, but in minor matters, is never 
really popular here. The representatives of our Royal 
House are notoriously the last people who want to be 
reminded of this fact, but it seems that the fact might be 
usefully recalled for others. For ourselves, we hope we 
shall never live to see the day when the German ante-War 
view of lése-majesté is adopted here. They are no friends 
of the Dynasty who demand that our Royalties shall be 
treated like idols in a secret shrine. 

* * * * 

We much regret to record the death of Lord Chaplin, 
at the age of 82, which occurred on Tuesday. Both 
in thought and presence he was a real “ link with the past,” 
and we shall not see his like again. He might have stood 
for the figure of an English squire as a squire is supposed 
typically to be. He had a genuine knowledge and love 
of agriculture and of all country sports. Few men under- 
stood foxhounds better than he did. He was the hero 
of a sensational Derby when his horse, Hermit, won 
against tremendous odds. He was the type of large land- 
owner in this respect also, that he considered it an 
obvious duty to take his part in public life. He was 
President of the Board of Agriculture under the late 
Lord Salisbury and held other Cabinet offices. His one 
solution of agricultural distress was, to our regret, to 
do away with Free Trade. Up to the last he kept his 
interests not only alive but vigorous, and many of the 
young generation, to whom he was uniformly genial and 
kind, will rival the sense of personal loss that is being 


felt by older people. 
* * - * 


On Friday, May 25th, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University, New York, delivered 
at the Mansion House the first of a series of lectures on 
the Sir George Watson Foundation for American History, 
Literature and Institutions. It dealt with “ Building 
the American Nation.” As regards the facts, the 
lecture was simply an account of the growth and 
national components of the American people, which 
was probably already more or less familiar to students. 
But the art of the historian consists in adding to the 
facts, which somehow are always rather similar, touches 
of local colour and interest, so as to distinguish them 
from other facts. The main contention of the 
lecture was that the revolt against English rule was 
prompted less by anti-English sentiments than by the 
desire of the American people for independence as an 
end in itself. This desire was prompted ultimately by 
ethnical and geographical considerations. In the interest 
of Anglo-American friendship, which is perhaps the 
one weapon which can ward off the utter ruin of civiliza- 
tion, the lecture was most valuable. 

* ~ * . 

We invite the special attention of our readers to the 
historical analogy which we deal with in our first leading 
article. It may be true, as subtle persons tell us, that 
history never quite repeats itself. But at all events 
there are plenty of episodes in the past which send a 
kind of electric thrill through the veins as one reads 
about them and recognizes as one goes on how closely 
at point after point they resemble modern situations. 
Englishmen behaved brutally when they burned Joan 
of Arc, but they did it not out of hatred but out of an 
overwhelming desire to make good their position. They 
wanted security. So does France to-day. Like causes 
produce like results. 

* * * 
Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 18, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 1013; 
Thursday week, 101; a year ago, 99}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





JEANNE D’ARC AND THE RUHR. 
_— D’ARC is the glory of the French. Her 
e death was the disgrace of the English. Above 
all, she is an eternal warning to those who think that 
mankind will long endure to be ruled by a mechanical 
statecraft or that human affairs can revolve on the 
principle which inspired Shylock’s claim to his pound of 
flesh. Whenever the great lesson that Joan of Are 
taught the world is forgotten there is danger. 

The “analogous case”? has taken a hundred forms 
throughout history ; but never, it seems to me, has it 
come nearer, or proved more poignant, than in the 
situation in which a distracted Europe now finds itself. 
I say this not as an enemy, but as a friend of France ; 
not as a pro-German, but as a pro-Englishman ; not as 
a Pacifist or an Internationalist, for I am neither. I 
say it as one who believes in democracy and in liberty, 
but who dreads the rigid application of pure logic to great 
affairs and abhors the enforcement of contracts ‘ con- 
trary to public welfare,” whether they be individual or 
international. I believe now quite as firmly as I believed 
in 1914 that it was necessary to withstand German 
autocracy in its mad ambition to achieve a world supre- 
macy by force of arms. I hold that if we had not with- 
stood it, and withstood it to the end, we should now be 
fellow-slaves with the German people. But, because I 
think the Germans were guilty of a crime against humanity, 
civilization, and freedom in supporting the Kaiser, and 
guilty of an equal crime in consenting to be governed by 
a Hohenzollern tyrant, I am not going to say that 
therefore everyone who now hates or hits a German is in 
the right and everyone who wishes to make mercy, not 
revenge, the new way of life is in the wrong. 

I ask the people of France to recall the story of 
Joan of Are. I do so to prevent them making 
the cruel error that the English made in the 
fifteenth century. I act in the hope, vain it may be but 
none the less sincere, of saving them from irreparable 
disaster. I implore them not to create in the Ruhr and 
in Germany as a whole the conditions which produced 
such effects and such a leader as the Maid of Orleans. 
We conquered France at Agincourt and we proceeded, 
after the manner of the age, to demand the equivalent of 
reparations which it was beyond our power to exact or that 
of our enemies to pay. Against the will of the people of 
France we occupied a large part of their country. We 
set up as best we could military governments. We 
demanded security from French attacks. We calculated 
that the rulers of France, the Dauphin and his advisers, 
were too weak to resist our “just demands.” We 
summoned our Burgundian allies to come to our aid and 
to help us to keep the common rebels in their place. We 
had no doubts as to the ultimate success of our policy. 
The old dynasty had sunk to the lowest point of disrepute. 
The nobility were corrupt, broken, and degraded. The 
townspeople and the peasants were wretched and dis- 
tracted. Many of the more distant provinces of France 
seemed ready, nay, eager, to break off and set up as 
separate communities. All seemed to declare that we 
could do what we would with France and that we could 
reduce her to a condition in which she would never more 
be a danger. And then a miracle happened! A woman 
clung to God’s skirts and prayed. 

Out of an obscure village in Eastern France arose the 
Maid of Orleans. Neither the Capital, nor the Nobility, 
nor the Church, at first, gave her any support. Yet 


s00n her example and her spirit brought unity to a 





disunited and leaderless land. It made those w 
seemed most hopeless, and who had most ses bia had 
hopeless, believe that the Lord would 
France| She galvanized the droping roan 
Spiration. She made 
and a statesman for the time of the indolent If 
disillusioned Dauphin. She shamed those who ‘the * 
that France must inevitably break into a dozen _ 
and that it was too late to save the country “— 
showed the world how the English could be pir we 
withdraw and how France could be freed and came . 
lished. Even when reaction followed the a . 
miracles, when the fate of war turned against her ; 
when she paid the penalty, her spirit still seniee 
Though dead, she commanded the soul of her peo 4 
Each fatal triumph of the English and of the Chure 
only brought nearer the inevitable end. In that handt ! 
of grey ashes, whether blown about the market Square ot 
Rouen or scattered on the waters of the Seine. lived th 
fires of her patriotism and of her faith. And hers was > 
temporary, no fading victory. She remains the oa 
popular and the most touching figure, not merely in 
French, but in all history. The supreme lesson. she 
taught us is that those who think that because they have 
power they can use it as they will and who, so thinking 
drive a people to despair, must inevitably pay the full 
price of their ill-doing. Whether autocrats or democrats 
foreigners or oppressors akin to those whom they oppress, 
they must reap as they have sown. :, 


to be 
yet have Merey on 


& Soldier 


At present it may look as if the last thing in the world 
that could happen in Germany would be the rising of 
some Jeanne D’Arc, man or woman, to inspire the German 
kin. Up till now I fully admit that nothing has been 
done in the Ruhr in the way of oppression comparable 
to the oppression which produced the Maid of Orleans, 
But France is standing at the edge of a steep slope and 
seems determined not to draw back from the path that 
leads to the precipice. It is because there is yet time for 
her to count the cost and save herself that I ask her to 
call to mind her greatest patriot and not to press on in 
a hopeless task till there springs up, even in a soil so 
unlikely, some soldier saint who will turn despair to 
devotion, misery to hope. Already France’s action in 
the Ruhr has made Germany a united people. Instead 
of an Empire in which the tendency to confusion and 
disunion was becoming more and more apparent, Germany 
is once more a homogeneous nation. And it is not merely 
a geographical unity that has been achieved. As in the 
case of Joan of Are, classes and orders of society which 
seemed hopelessly estranged have struck hands across 
the river that once divided them. The Junker and 
the Socialist, the Moderate Liberal and the Bureaucrat, the 
Protestant and the Clerical, the Revolutionary and the 
Constitutionalist, for once are speaking with the same 
voice. The only institution in the country which is not 
taking or purposing hostile action towards France is the 
Government, and their acquiescence is based on fear and 
weakness and the policy of despair, not on conviction. 
They recognize too fully the physical power of Franet 
to have any hope. They have not imagination enoug) 
to realize the irresistible force of a people who have lost the 
hope of better times. Men who become the voluntary 
votaries of Death and long to enlist under his grim 
banner are not easily crushed. They are, in truth, 4 
dread menace to their own people, to us, and to the 
world at large, as well as to France. And their number 
is daily augmented. Unimaginable though it may see! 
at the moment, it is quite possible that on a suddet 
impulse some zealot of the Rhineland or of the Ruhr may 
arise to make a Dauphin out of the Crown Prince, a natiol 
of fanatics out of the dull peasants of Westphaliad 
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In a flash the old autocracy, the old official 
the old militarism, the brutalized nobility, 
‘alized industrials, the regimented toilers of 
may awake to a new life and a new 


fields. 
oligarchy: 
the materia” 
1 city 





farm an¢ 


ambition. ; 
oe France want that? Does France eall that 


security ? Does France think that will stabilize her power 
over Europe? The English five centuries ago thought 
ike that. They burned Joan of Are, not out of hatred, 
put out of their hunger for strength and security. Yet it 
yas this very desire, this wish to enjoy the fruits of 
victory undisturbed, which in the end drove them from 
France and left them bereft, not only of their conquests, 
but of their hereditary and lawful possessions. 

No analogy in history is ever exact, and I do not 
suppose for a moment that if France continues to shut her 
wes to the lessons of the past the renewed story of the 
Vaid of Orleans will instantly flame in the Heavens clear 
or all to see. For a time we may ignore the signs of 
the times and miss the message. All I can be sure of is 
that when ten or twenty years hence the consequences of 
the French infatuation for a security, achieved by hate 
instead of by mercy, have worked out to their inevitable 
ends, and when the world begins to count the cost and to 
ensider the situation which Europe has reached, it 
will be noted with horror how France ignored the supreme 
sson of History. It will then be seen that France in 
her blindness led the world down the path of disaster, 
though a phantom arm so holy and so noble was 





stretched out to warn her of her danger. 

But I must not write as if the doom had come and the 
curse of misused power must fall. Surely there are 
enough men of sense, of coolness and of moral courage left 
in France to say that they will not follow the evil example 
which England gave mankind just five hundred years 


ago. J. Str. Lore STrRaAcHEY. 


DEMOCRATIC CONSERVATISM. 

F the Unionist, or Democratic Conservative Party, 
or whatever may their ultimate name, had 
consciously determined to do honour to their late chief 
and to commemorate, for all time, his services to them 
and to the Nation, they could not have raised a worthier 
memorial, or one which would better please Mr. Bonar 
law, than they did by their action on Monday. The 
spirit of unselfishness, of fair dealing, of courtesy, and 
of that fellow-service which makes men more careful 
of the interests of their comrades than of their own, 
distinguished the late Prime Minister. That spirit was 
transferred, not merely to his friend and successor, but 
to the Party as a whole and to every section and every 
individual composing it. 
crisis in which, when it came to action, everyone behaved 
Indeed, if such action were 


be 


so well and so generously. 











uual, “Party spirit” would have a very different 
meaning from that which it now has. When the Con- 
servative leaders vied with each other in loyalty and 
good feeling, it may at first sight seem invidious to select 
any one of them for special praise. A little reflection 
will show, however, that such precedence in honour 
belongs to Mr. Austen Chamberlain. We are not going 
back to last October. any more than to last week, nor 
shall we discuss the details of the situation in which Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain found himself placed when Mr. 
Bonar Law resigned. It is « nough to say that, when the 
test of public action came, Mr. Chamberlain bore himself 
in accordanee with the very best traditions of our public 
life. It would be truer, indeed, to say that he founded 
& noble precedent in political behaviour. Instead of 
standing on a punctilio, explaining motives, complaining 





We never remember a political | 





of misunderstandings or parading injuries to personal 
feelings, he, with a simplicity and a greatness of heart 
which can only be described as knightly, declared his 
loyalty to “ the Leader of my Party.” There was as fine 
a gesture as was ever made in Parliament. And no one 
doubted for an instant that it was sincere. It was no 
piece of political stagecraft, no advocate’s emotion 
that the House witnessed. Mr. Chamberlain spoke as 
he felt. 

We have said that everyone, without exception, 
behaved as well as possible. If we are asked how this 
happy result came about we have an easy answer. It was 
the direct and immediate result of the way in which Mr. 
Baldwin acted throughout the crisis. He did not canvass 
for support or stimulate his personal friends to do so 
for him. He never hinted that he could not be passed 
over without an irrevocable breach being made in the 
Party. No politician ever pressed his claims less or was 
less zealous in self-advocacy. He never suggested a 
comparison between his services or his qualifications 
and those of others. Such an example of generosity, 
good feeling, and good breeding carried all before it. 
He gave no one the faintest excuse for saying or thinking, 
“If other people are going to push themselves forward 
I will do the same.” He acted openly, fairly and un- 
selfishly throughout. He made no promises, he dangled 
no rewards before men’s eyes. He ran absoluteiy straight 
and he found his reward, though it was one he had never 
looked for, in the meeting at the Carlton Club and in the 
debate in Parliament. 

But Mr. Baldwin’s reward means more than a personal 
triumph, however conspicuous. He has done something 
infinitely bigger than making himself Prime Minister or 
than re-uniting the Conservative and Constitutional 
Party. He has achieved what the Spectator has so long 
desired and so long advocated. He has brought into 
existence a Government of National Trustees, an Ad- 
ministration charged with the duty of reconstructing and 
stabilizing the Nation, its Finances and its Constitution. 
But he has done even more than that. He has in fact, 
though not in name, given us a Centre Party. It is a 
Party in which men like Mr. McKenna—men who think 
more of the substance of politics than of its nomen- 
clature, and who are more interested in getting things 
done than displaying the exact label—can find a home. 

This Government, we believe, is going to prove the 
beginning of a revolution in our present political system. 
Gradually we shall return to a two-Party system. To 
the Democratic Conservative Party which Mr. Baldwin 
now leads will be steadily if slowly attracted the mode- 
rates of the Liberal Party. The force of circumstances 
will persuade them to such a course. On the other hand, 
the members of the Radical wing of the old Liberal 
Party will instinctively go over to Labour. They will 
modify the policy of Labour in doing so, but they will 
make it more able to take and hold office on non-revo- 
lutionary lines. No doubt the newcomers into the 
Labour Party will tend to drive out the Extremists from 
its ranks, but that will be no disadvantage to our 
public life. 

We shall thus have a Conservative Party and a Labour 
Party, on Australian and New Zealand lines, together 
with a Communist and Revolutionary group—more 
vocal, no doubt, than vital in its manifestations. It will, 
perhaps, be matched at the opposite end of the scale by a 
Reactionary group. But this will be of the “ man and a 
boy ” order—Sir-———-————- and Mr. ——--—-—-— — 
rather than a serious political connexion. It will be even 
smaller and of less influence than the Revolutionary 
group. 

Such 


is our forecast. Its materialization, we fully 
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recognize, depends on three things. It rests on Mr. 
Baldwin’s power (1) to maintain Peace ; (2) to re-establish 
our Finances and to reduce Taxation, and so to give the 
best of all doles to the unemployed; (8) to make the 
electors realize that there is an alternative, and a very 
beneficial alternative, to Socialism and its principles of 
financial disintegration. That is the alternative in 
which ownership and property will become the privilege, 
not of one class, but of the majority, an alternative 
which will not persecute the Proletariat but remove its 
cause for existence. 

But remember, that the doing of these things will be 
illusory and precarious unless we so reform our 
Constitution as to make it safe for Democracy. It must 
be made impossible for a minority to manipulate the 
existing system of Government in such a way as to 
establish minority—that is revolutionary—rule. Mr. 
Baldwin and his Party must endow us with reforms 
which will make the will of the majority prevail through 
the land. That accomplished, we can face the future 
without anxiety. We may trust to the good sense of 
the British people and to their instinctive desire to 
maintain a free, just, and well-ordered State. 


PROTEST WITHOUT INTERFERENCE. 

W* are heartily at one with the solemn and deeply- 

felt protests against the religious persecution 
in Russia which were uttered at a meeting on 
Monday at King’s College, London. The mecting 
was addressed by Captain Francis McCullagh, whose 
vivid and terrible narrative of one of the trials 
of the clergy, which was published recently in the 
Spectator, is in the memory of all our readers. A worse 
example than was provided by that trial of bloodthirsty 
intolerance mimicking justice we have never come across, 
even in the history of the Inquisition or of the French 
Revolution. Captain McCullagh’s audience was remark- 
able for its representative qualities; it contained men 
of all shades of political thought and of all aspects of 
religious belief, Christian and non-Christian. But they 
were all united in their sense and expression of horror. 
It is the inalienable right of the civilized human being 
to express his thoughts. No Government which is 
based on common sense, still less on an understanding 
of the human heart, would attempt to deprive him of 
that right. We have, therefore, not a word to say in 
criticism of the proceedings at King’s College, but only 
a desire to record our emphatic agreement. There is, 
however, a great danger from confusion between the 
two, and quite different, principles of protest and 
intervention. 

It is evident that this confusion is prevalent. The 
Labour Party seems to glory in it. No sooner does the 
Government, or any group of right-feeling people, use 
the language of horror and anger at what is going on in 
Russia than the Labour Party shouts back ‘“* Hands 
off Russia! ’’—as though it were the deliberate policy 
of the Government to follow up its words by making 
war on Russia. Liberals, though not so noticeably 
as the Labour Party, also tend to the confusion and 
attribute to the Government intentions that do not 
exist. It is strange that Liberals, of all people, should 
do this, for Gladstone was the most eminent example 
of the statesman who could protest without wishing 
for war. There was no more earnest lover of peace 
than the man who rolled forth his world-shaking 
denunciations of Bomba and Abdul Hamid. 

Although the present Government has never dreamed 


of such a thing as war with Russia, we have, 


unfortunately, to admit that the Coalition Government 


did act on the theory that it was possible ‘eananile 
victims of Soviet tyranny by aiding the AVE the 
revolution under arms. If this policy, which Seren 
face of all the teachings of history, achieved pa 
at all, it was only to swell the number of ‘en . 
supported the Soviet Government. If what has “0 a 
again and again in the past were better ts 
there would be less readiness to confuse puch 
intervention in the abstract and no danger at a . 
mixing them up in reality. “— 

It is not altogether easy, we know, for men with th 
peculiar temperament of our countrymen to understand 
that to intervene, even in the best of causes, in a forei 
land is almost always to be misunderstood. The British 
temperament is so cool and rational that it is itself able 
to distinguish the fine shades and nice motives jn polities 
Englishmen would be capable, we fancy, if they we 
crushed by a tyranny at home, of welcoming a foreign 
invader who came solely to help them end that tyranny 
They would put the cause above every other cop. 
sideration. But things have never worked out in this 
way in other countries, and there is not the least reason 
to suppose that they would ever do so in future. During 
the French Revolution the Allied Powers went to the 
rescue of the victims, and the only result was to unite 
Frenchmen in resisting the violation of the sacred soi] 
of France. 

Renan, in his fascinating drama, L’ Abbesse de J ouarre, 
has analysed the motives which caused the youns 
French noble, La Fresnais, to fight against the ‘Allies 
who had really come to help him and his like. Renan 
was obviously enormously attracted by this particular 
theme. He returned to it again and again. “ How 
could one have possibly expected La Fresnais to act in 
that way?” the cool-headed Englishman may ask. 
Yet he did act in that way, and Renan shows that it 
ought to have been, or, at all events, might have been, 
expected. The family of La Fresnais had been victim. 
ized and humiliated by the men of the Terror. Their 
heads had fallen on the scaffold. Nevertheless, when 
the authors of all the misery and suffering called upon 
Frenchmen to resist the invader La Fresnais himself 
rallied to the call. He had a great military success 
at the front and was selected for the honourable task of 
bearing the good news to the Committee of Public 
Safety. Then he was offered a reward for his services, 
and he claimed the life of the Abbesse de Jouarre, who 
had been condemned to death. He was allowed to 
convey the pardon of the Committee to the Abbesse, 
and she asked him why he did not employ his great 
courage in driving out the rulers, who were “filling France 
with blood and horror,” instead of fighting against the 
Allied Powers, who had really come on an errand oi 
mercy. La Fresnais replies :— 

““When the Fatherland is in danger one does not reason. This 
horrible Medusa’s head, which petrifies the hearts of even the 
bravest, it is France, after all. These horrors, we will put an end 
to them, I swear it; but we will put an end to them by victory 
over the enemy. We shall deliver France from the Terror when 
we have delivered her from the foreigner. The foreigner defeated, 
the Terror will cease. At this very moment, perhaps in the rebel 
provinces the Army of France is ravaging my lands, burning the 
homes of my ancestors, killing my kinsmen. I weep for such 
misfortunes, but I do my duty. Little matters it to us that one 
day the Machiavellis of the future shall say of us: ‘Those mea 
were poor politicians,’ if the patriot says of us: ‘Those wet 
heroes indeed !’” 

In exactly the same way there are no doubt Russians 
who loathe the Bolsheviks with every fibre of their being, 
but who would say to themselves if we again sent troops 
to their country: “ Better keep Russia together. This 
tyranny will pass. But if Russia becomes an occupied 
country we cannot tell what may happen.” It may be 





a sad fact—in some ways we think it is—that you cannot 
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a eciesence in other countries really effective ; | vigorous, imaginative, yet logical, is the present cast of 
make 3 it is. You can, by showing your indignation | Swedish architecture: In Stockholm the housebreaker 
but naling at arm’s length the men who have excited | is “‘ Death, the Friend,” for nothing is destroyed which is 
and by censtion, create so much inconvenience for them | fit to survive with honour, and the gaps that he makes 
your INCE are at once filled with new buildings more fit and more 


shat they will certainly want to mend their ways when 
the fever of fanaticism has abated. But if you go to 
aie produce that result you are probably getting rid 
Pa Danton only to manufacture a Napoleon. 

‘ \ 


FLOREAT SVENSKA. 

JRST impressions on the minds of the susceptible 
may be as naive as they are vivid, but they have 
, certain interest of their own. In that belief, at least, 
{will sp ak of Sweden as of a country that I have just 

jiseovered. ; 
Imagine Merioncthshire sunk breast-high in the sea 
yd you will have the Gothenburg archipelago : afforest 





he mountains of that same county and all but drown 
them and you will get the islands and lagoons of 
sockholm : uproot half Venice from its piles and perch 
it upon granite cliffs and you will get a fair notion of 
the capital itself. Next figure to yourself a race of men, 
ther taller and fairer and healthier-looking than the 
English, graced with the hospitality of Americans, the 
dficiency of Germans and the manners of Southern 
France; imagine all the girls fresh and frank-eyed and 
upstanding, every fourth woman worth turning round to 
lok at, and you have an idea of the Swedish people. 

No doubt in the Gothenburg Exhibition just opened 
there has been a benevolent censorship as to what should 
be placed in the national shop-window—and the window- 
dressing is a triumph—but there is scarcely a thing in 
this whole display that is second-rate in design or con- 
ception or anything not honestly executed. 

Happy in so many things, Sweden is now attaining 
high distinction in her buildings through the labours of 
a brilliant band of architects, amongst whom Messrs. 
Bjerke and Ericson stand high. It is these two who have 
created the beautiful architectural framework that holds 
the Exhibition—a work of ingenuity and happy fantasy 
that suits its purpose to a miracle and that charms the 
visitor into a mood of sympathetic appreciation on the 
instant, carrying him along in interest and eagerness 
through a hundred halls and galleries and past a thousand 
exhibits, 

As to the “ style” of the Exhibition buildings, both 
past and future have been seen through keen and 
humorous eyes, and have been here realized with great 
ingenuity and constructive ability, the materials being of 
the simplest sort—timber and plaster, canvas and paint. 
The net result is such as one might have expected from 
the improbable co-operation of Mr. Norman Wilkinson, 
Sir Robert Lorimer and Mr. Roger Fry, and is extremely 
exciting and almost entirely delightful. 








The ceramics, glassware, fabrics, ironwork, printing 
and furniture are such as to make an Englishman go 
humbly, whilst the quality of modern Swedish sculpture 
must surely cause that catch in the breath—that sharp 
stab of pleasure—that is the disconcerting effect of a new 
revelation of beauty. As to Swedish architecture 
nowhere, perhaps, has a modern municipality so 
realized and risen to its duties as have the city fathers of 
Stockholm, where their majestic Town Hall is only the 
latest and greatest of a hundred new buildings, each one 
of which is architecturally notable and an ornament to 
the already beautiful city. 

Two great hill-top churches have lately added their 
fine profiles to Stockholm’s fretted sky-line. On every 
quay, too, and in every street and square, new shops and 


beautiful than the old. 


I do not know what may have 
been torn down on the water front to make way for the 


new Town Hall, though even had it been the Doge’s 
Palace I should have been disposed to acquiesce in its 
demolition if no other site had been found possible. 


Epitomizing and crowning as it does the renaissance of the 
Swedish arts and building crafts in the national vein, 
Professor Ostberg’s great masterpiece is alone enough to 
make Stockholm artistically important and one of 
those capitals that every enlightened traveller must 
henceforth see. 
Civic pride and a love of fine buildings are doubtless 
reinforced in Sweden by the belief that beautiful cities 
attract travellers and commerce as bright flowers entice 
the pollen-bearing, honey-taking bee, wherein the Swedes 
are surely wiser than the English. It is dispiriting to 
reflect that ships set out daily from Stockholm for such 
grim and inchoate ports as Hull and Newcastle, which to 
many Swedes must represent “ England.” Yet they 
appear to like and respect us, certainly they entertain us 
with the most generous hospitality; they speak our 
language excellently, yet with diffidence. Finally, so 
intimate is their knowledge of our industrial and political 
developments, so lively their interest in our literature and 
general culture, that one has none of the feeling with them 
of talking to a foreigner save that a slightly different 
angle of view and a native eagerness of mind make 
intercourse peculiarly stimulating. 

Of such engaging neighbours (the North Sea is crossed 
in some forty hours) we surely do well to make real 


friends, CLoucH WILLIAMS-ELLIS, 
THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


By Evetyn WRENCH. 
HE British political changes have been followed 
with the closest attention in the United States, 
and Mr. Baldwin’s appointment to the Premiership has 
met with a very friendly reception. The Prime Minister’s 
handling of the negotiations for the funding of the 
British loan at Washington last winter made a deep 
impression on American public opinion. Rightly or 
wrongly, the best informed American journalists believe 
that when the British Cabinet was making up its mind 
as to the acceptance or rejection of the American offer, 
it was Mr. Baldwin’s influence which brought the 
Cabinet round to his view, and which resulted in the 
settlement—a fact emphasized by Mr. Strachey in last 
week’s Spectator, From the standpoint of Anglo- 
American relations it is a definite asset that Mr. Baldwin 
should have been so recently in the United States and 
should be familiar with current conditions across the 
Atlantic. Quite apart from his skilful handling of the 
debt negotiations, Mr. Baldwin possesses those qualities 
of integrity, common sense and business acumen which 
are most admired in America. The other appointment 
which has created the greatest interest in America 
is that of Lord Robert Cecil. His admission to the 
Cabinet is taken as proof that the Government’s handling 
of foreign affairs will be enlightened and free from 
Jingoism. 
. * * * 
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journeys to far-off parts of the British Empire must 
have regretted the difficulty of readily obtaining Empire 
produce in London. The Imperially-minded Briton 
who attempted to apply his patriotic creed to his menu 
was destined to disappointment if he set out deter- 
mined to have coffee from Jamaica’s Blue Mountains, 
Cape plums, Gaspé salmon, Queensland pineapple and 
so forth, and he frequently had to be satisfied with 
substitutes from Brazil, from Spain, from the Canary 
Islands or elsewhere. I do not suppose for a moment 
that those responsible for the idea of the Empire Week 
in the shops were stupid enough to desire Great Britain 
to cease purchasing foodstuffs outside the Empire, but 
they hoped to concentrate attention on Empire-grown 
products. As Sir Joseph Cook, the Australian High 
Commissioner, reminded a London audience last week, 
the 5,000,000 Australians buy as much from Great 
Britain as do the 110,000,000 Americans, and twice as 
much as the 40,000,000 French. The more Great 
Britain buys from Australia, the more Australia is 
prepared to buy from us. 


* * * al 


“To eat Imperially ” is no longer impossible now-a- 
days, however, and to celebrate Empire Day last week 
was an Empire shopping week in many of the large 
London shops. The display in the windows of the 
Army and Navy Stores in Victoria Street of Empire 
products was particularly effective. In the provisions 
window I noticed guava jelly from the West Indies, 
maple butter and cheese from Canada, bottled and tinned 
fruits from South Africa and Australia, fruit and honey 
from New Zealand, chutneys and teas from India, and 
coffee from much-discussed Kenya, 


* * * * 


Doubtless there were eggs and butter from the Irish 
Free State, although they escaped my attention; but 
then perhaps the Irish farmer who makes a living by 
selling his products to the British market is not 
sufficiently interested in the British Commonwealth to 
care about an Empire shopping week! For the manu- 
facture of tobacco by British firms in Dublin has, during 
the past fortnight, been severely criticized by some 
Irish super-patriots as one more proof of Ireland’s 
subjugation to the “ foreigner.” What would happen, 
I wonder, if the British paterfamilias adopted the slogan, 
“No foreign-grown food on my breakfast table—no 
Irish bacon, butter or beef for me”? Is it not con- 
ceivable that we should soon be reading special resolutions 
of the Dail concerning another injustice to Ireland ? 
If my fellow-countrymen across the Channel would only 
realize that trade is barter, and that every hundred 
pounds’ worth of imports from Great Britain means 
broadly a hundred pounds’ worth of Irish produce 
exported, how much better it would be for all con- 
cerned! The sooner Southern Ireland stops talking 
about “ foreign” capital, and gets all the money she 
can from Threadneedle Street or elsewhere for her 
development, the better. The growing interdependence 
of world trade is a doctrine which has not yet pene- 
trated into the minds of some Irishmen; to them the 
ideal to be aimed at would appear still to be trade 
with “ ourselves alone.” 


* * * + 


Everyone who admires the great work that Sir Auckland 
Geddes has accomplished in the past three years for the 
cause of English-speaking friendship will anxiously 
await the result of Dr. Wilmer’s diagnosis concerning 
his patient’s eye-strain. The great Washington oculist 


has insisted on Sir Auckland’s spending several weeks of 





. . a 
quietude in a darkened room under close obsery 





Dr. Wilmer is the Pagenstecher of America ation, 
it was who saved the sight of Lord Grey of a rs he 
The greatest concern has been shown in Washins™ 
over Sir Auckland’s misfortune, and among the — 
at the Embassy has been ex-President Wilson "he 

: he 


not thought that Sir Auckland’s sight will be impaired, 
* * * * 

During the nincteenth century ignorance of Gre 
Britain and of conditions in British dependencies pee 
was perhaps excusable, for those were the days ner 
we possessed wireless, cheap cables, and a well-j me 
periodical Press devoted to Empire affairs, 
stay-at-home to-day is ignorant about the 
Commonwealth he has only himself to thank. Apart 
from the daily Press, which gives an ever-ineteasing 
amount of space to events throughout the Empire 
there are several excellent magazines devoted to Imperial 
problems. The Round Table, issued every quarter, stand 
in a class by itself; then there are Overseas, the monthly 
of the Overseas League ; United Empire, the Magazine 
of the Royal Colonial Institute, and a number of other 
publications published in England concerning som, 
particular section of the Empire, such as Canada, the 
British Australasian, South Africa, West Africa, and so on. 


nformed 
If the 
British 


y 


* * * * 


With the purchase of the Empire Review, by Commander 
Oliver Locker-Lampson, M.P., we may look for inter. 
esting developments. The June issue of the Empire 
Review lies before me, and if the editor can maintain this 
high standard at the present price of one shilling he shoul 
be able to secure a large public for his journal. All good 
wishes to Commander Locker-Lampson in his efforts, 

* * * * 

In the carly days of flying it was frequently stated 
that the flying-boat would be even more useful as a 
means of transportation than the aeroplane or airship, 
Some imaginative writers described how in twenty-five 
years most parts of the British Empire would be 
linked up by flying-boat. Certainly in an Empire con- 
sisting of eighty separate sections there should be great 
scope for the flying-boat. Hitherto the country in 
which the flying-boat has made the greatest headway 
appears to be America. By next year, it is said, almost 
the entire coast line of the United States will be girdled 
by flying-boat routes. The scheme is being organized, 
according to the Times New York correspondent, by 
Aecromarine Airways, the company which now maintains 
the flying-boat service between Florida and Cuba and 
the Bahamas, 


THE PAGE MEMORIAL FUND. 
HE following is the list of donations received by 
the English-Speaking Union and the Spectator fot 
the Page Memorial Fund :— 


SIXTEENTH LIST OF DONATIONS. 


Ss a ¢& £34 
Sir Francis Aglen .. 1 1 O Miss Gurney Smith .. 010 ? 
Messrs. A.and H. Quayle 1 1 0 Mr. H. W. Francis .. 0 10 ° 
Mrs. Henry B. Chapin 10 0 0 Mr. A. Malden .. oe Ee 
Mr. George H. Pope ... 2 2 90 | Mr. Robert Hill i oe 
Sir Alfred M. Palmer... 1 1 0 | Mr. and Mrs. Pontefract 
Tho Rt. Hon. Sir James ($20) .. ne a ee 
Rennell Rodd, G.C.B., Mr. and Mrs. Charnley 
Gone... GCv.ea... & 3 6 ($10)... = ie 2 
Miss Josephine Plows- Miss C. C. Astley ~~ om 





Day ee .- 1 1 O]| Mrs. Haig Thomas .. 1 ! 
Mrs. W. D. Miller an 2 © — 
Mrs. G. Arbuthnot .. I 1 0 48 14 | 
The Rev. Dr. P. Giles... 1 1 O Previously acknow- 

Mr. J. W. Story i ££ Boe ledged £2,678 2 1 
Mr. A. J. H. Carhill .. 10 O 0 - 3 
Miss Clotilde S. Hyatt 1 0 O {| Total pm - £2,726 16 * 
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[LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


re 


A TAX ON BETTING. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

_I should like to comment on one or two points in 
= Welldon’s letter. He writes: “In a civilized com- 
oes the State must be held to recognize whatever it 
pe “not expressly forbid or prevent.” Surely not. 
Drunkenness is a sin, but it is not an indictable offence. 
4 man must be drunk and disorderly, drunk and incapable, 
drunk on licensed premises, or in some other way crossing 
the line which separates a sin from a crime before the law 
can touch him. So, too, prostitution is a sin but not a 


does 


















crime. Prostitution must be complicated by some further 
act before the common prostitute can be charged. Are we, 
then, to say that the State “ recognizes ” drunkenness and 
prostitution ? Dr. Welldon’s dictum seems to sweep away 
the well-founded distinction between a sin and a civil crime. 
put though it is not the duty of the State to suppress, or 
indeed to take notice of, all sin, it is a sound principle of 
legislation that if the State takes cognizance of anything 
morally wrong it should do so only to repress, never to 
onganize and regulate it. 

Dr. Welldon says: “It (a tax) would operate in much 
the same way as the licensing of public-houses has operated.” 
It would set up a gigantic vested interest which 


Exactly. 
Temperance reformers 


would stand in the way of all reform. 
know what it is to fight “The Trade.” We have no desire 
to repeat the experience with the Betting Trade. Dr. 
Welldon says that “ thoughtful Christian men and women ” 
will never condemn as inherently sinful the gratification of 
3 taste for betting while it is kept within due bounds. 
Surely that depends on whether the thoughtful Christian 
recognizes any responsibility for the effects of his example. 
Dr. Welldon speaks of “‘ risking a shilling on the run of a 
ship.” When I was last on a liner the younger stewards— 
a delightful set of young fellows—could hardly have found 
any ideal of a ‘* perfect gentleman” except as a being who 
spent his whole time playing cards for money in the smoking- 
room or betting on the run. If any of them came to gaol 
through gambling, will Dr. Welldon say that the “ thoughtful 
Christian man or woman” who placed this ideal before 
young lads had no responsibility? The best argument 
against the proposed tax is that bookmakers desire it. They 
hope to obtain, in return, the legalizing of ready-money 
betting. This must be resisted at all costs. 

Iam by no means as unable as the Dean supposes to 
offer constructive suggestions. I would prohibit the publica- 
tion of betting odds, make the profession of “ tipster” 
illegal, and withdraw the use of the telephone and telegraph 
fom bookmakers. It is absurd that one department of the 
Post Office should be busy opening and stopping letters 
about foreign sweepstakes, while another department is 
busy delivering telegrams to bookmakers and to tipsters’ 
clients. 

But first of all we need to create a healthy public opinion. 
Nothing does so much harm as the (I fear well founded) 
belief that rich people want to stop the workers from 
gambling, but mean to go on betting themselves. Nothing 
would do so much good as a clear declaration, from the 
Commission now sitting, that betting is an essentially anti- 
social act. 
sport it touches, is a plague in business, creates more 
(riminals than drink itself, and is responsible for the growth 
of a class of dangerous roughs which is daily becoming a 
menace to Society, as is shown by the doings of the Bir- 
mingham garg, the “Italian” or Clerkenwell gang, and 
other organized bands of ruffians. And yet I am told, by 
many clergy, that, provided a man can look after himself, 
there is nothing morally wrong in it. What basis of ethics 
supports this extraordinary conclusion ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

6 The Crescent, Salford. PETER GREEN, 

Canon of Manchester, 
NATIVE TROOPS. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
$m.—As one who bas had experience of natives in Central 


Africa for over twenty-six years, 2nd who has just returned 











Gambling injures the individual, corrupts every | 


from there, I cannot agree with all the views expressed by 
Mr. W. B. Collins in his letter to you in your issue of May 19th. 

The African native derives more benefit from military 
training and its discipline, learning as he does obedience, 
cleanliness and self-respect, than from much of the so-called 
education which he receives in other ways. A native who 
has served a few years as a soldier or as a policeman is in most 
cases a better man for it. The danger which Mr. Collins fore- 
sees does not exist, in my opinion, in the absence of certain 
factors. One is the unlimited possession of firearms; the 
other is the ability to co-operate. It will be many generations 
before the natives learn to co-operate even in a small way. 
The possession of firearms in British Colonies, and to a certain 
extent in some of the others, has always been restricted by 
the Berlin Treaty, and I understand that a new international 
agreement will shortly come into effect. 

The suggestion that natives should be recruited for twenty 
years instead of three is not feasible. No native would engage 
for twenty years, or even ten. But many re-engage after 
three years, and I have known several natives who have 
re-engaged over and over again and served for over twenty 
years. What are much greater dangers are :—(1) Contact 
of the natives with the Low White; (2) education on the 
wrong lines; (3) Bolshevist and extreme Socialist propa- 
ganda on the mines and other labour centres in South Africa. 

The most important thing is education. Natives will have 
education whether we like it or not. It remains for the powers 
that be to insist that education develops on the right lines. 
At present the Governments of the various British territories 
are extraordinarily apathetic. Most of the education is in 
the hands of missionaries, who undoubtedly do a great deal of 
good but who may do a great deal of harm through wrong 
methods and mistaken ideas. These missions should 
subsidized by the Government, who would then have the right 
to insist on things being done on certain lines.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. C. C. Coxneap. 

Royal Societies’ Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 


KEATS AND CATULLUS. 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 

Sir,—Is there any external evidence that Keats was acquainted 
with the poems of Catullus ? Internal evidence (or what looks 
uncommonly like it) I think there is. But it does not amount 
to very much or carry us very far; and the silence of my old 
friend and tutor, the President of Magdalen, on the point 
in his recent study of ‘** Keats as a Classical Scholar” in the 
Nineteenth Century for January sets me wondering whether 
it may not be worth while to pose the question and ask for 
light upon the problem. The poem in my mind is, of course, 
the ‘“* Lines on the Mermaid Tavern,” of which both the idea 
and the form are essentially Catullian, and which belongs to 
1818, the year in which Endymion was published. Read the 
poem with that date in view, and the Coma Berenices of 
Catullus at hand, and three points leap at once into promin- 
ence. For over and above (1) the central parallelism—the 
translation of the Coma and the signboard to the sky—there 
are also (2) the introductory phrase in the Coma— 


be 


“Ut Triviam furtim sub Latmia saxa relegans 
Dulcis amer gyro devocet aério *— 
the theme of the Endymion in brief, with its irresistible appeal 
to the author of Endymion ; and (3) the Catullian device of 
the refrain or echo. The poem harks back at the end to the 
four-line phrase from which it set out, just as Catullus in his 
lyrics (following maybe Alexandrian models, not uninfluenced 


| by Hebrew poetry such as, e.g., the Eighth Psalm) will time and 








again sound at the close the note on which his melody opened. 

We need not consider here the possibility that the use of 
similar refrains and repetitions, notably in “ La Belie Dame’ 
and ‘** A Drear-nighted December,” may be derived by Keats 
from the Latinist, of whose style they are an outstanding 
feature. Such parallels are perhaps illusive. As if a critic 
should argue that the phrase, ** Ask me no more!” in Endy- 
mion IV., ad fin, inspired Tennyson’s famous song in The 


Princess ; or that the ** Idem me ille Conon caclesti lumine 


| vidit,’’ &e., of the Coma suggested not only the * astrologer’s 


old quill,” but also the magnificent couplet in the sonnet, 
* On first looking into Chapman’s Homer ” 
“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken.” 


But I admit that, fresh from observing the points mentioned 
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above, I did turn to Lord Houghton’s Keats with a lively 
expectation of learning that, as the “‘ Homeric” sonnet was 
found by Clarke on his breakfast-table the morning after 
he and Keats had “ sat up till daylight ” revelling in Homer, 
so this poem had been the reward of Benjamin Bailey for 
introducing Keats to Catullus in the course of those weeks 
the two friends spent together at Oxford while Endymion 
was still “ on the stocks.” Is it credible that such an enthu- 
siast as Bailey for “the old poets **—Greek and Latin— 
could either have been a stranger himself to the Coma Berenices 
or have failed at one time or another to make known to the 
poet of Endymion this delightful extravaganza, prefaced as it 
is by one of the very few references that Latin poetry offers 
to the story of “ the Latmian”? But if Bailey did his devoir, 
why, ah why, did not Keats, who “ before he left Enfield had 
translated on paper the whole of the Aeneid,’t pursue the 
study of the older poet further? Lyrics of Catullus, 
** Englished ” by the author of “* the Ode ” would indeed have 
been a xrijjua és del, a possession for all time.—I am, Sir, &c., 
D.A.S. 


MARK TWAIN. 
[To the Editor of the Srectrator.] 


Sir,—I was surprised and pleased with parts of Mr. Kreym- 
borg’s comments on Mark Twain in the Spectator of April 28th, 
not so much because of his vehement assertions as for the 
permissible inference to be drawn from them. If Mr. Kreym- 
borg is correct in his judgment of the attitude of the great 
mass of Americans towards licence in literature, we may well 
be encouraged. Some of us have felt there was a decline in 
reverence for things pure and honest and of good report, and 
that too many authors were indifferent to their influence upon 
Society ; but Mr. Kreymborg seems to think that the pre- 
vailing opinion in this country is opposed to a literature which 
is careless of morals. 

On the other hand, Mr. Kreymborg in his animadversions 
upon Puritanism draws some conclusions which are not justi- 
fied. Is it a fact that Henry James expatriated himself 
because American readers would not allow him freedom in 
moral delineation? Did he indulge himself along these 
lines the more in England ? This is not the place to discuss 
the question of style, but there are a great many intelligent 
people who found little pleasure in an involved and fatiguingly 
obscure method of expression, as Mr. James’s later writings 
show. Whatever may be the charms of Cubist and Futurist 
art to some, others may be permitted at least not to be com- 
pelled to purchase paintings we cannot admire. So of books. 
Are we bound to buy books which are neither interesting nor 
clean? If I am not attracted by Whitman’s “ barbaric 
yawp,” must I admire him? I am unable to understand 
why Mark Twain should be regarded as a victim of Puritanism 
here. He amassed so large a fortune by his writings that if 
he had had a desire to try the paths of immoral literature he 
could have gratified it even though we declined to purchase 
these works. 

I should like to call Mr. Kreymborg’s attention to two facts ; 
first, that the wife of Mark Twain can hardly be termed an 
“ arch-Puritan.” It is true that for a while she was an Evan- 
gelical Christian, but it is one of the sad facts of biography 
that Mark Twain gave up his earlier faith for Atheism and 
openly avowed that he had destroyed his wife’s religious 
convictions. Both apparently died in a great hopelessness. 
The other fact is that Mr. Kreymborg will do well to read an 
article published a few years ago in Harper's Magazine, which 
stated that in the last year of Walt Whitman’s life, when he 
was accepting the financial contributions of a number of 
admirers in Philadelphia, two of his families—children of un- 
married mothers—and these women were given no support and 
were entirely neglected by him. It is, of course, possible 
that an author’s personal vices need not affect our opinion 
of his literary ability, but it is scarcely wise to mention 
Whitman as a censor of our moral views or prejudices or to 
regard him as a trustworthy advocate of reckless speech. 
As to Mark Twain’s whimsical remarks upon the general incon- 
sistency of popular conduct, it should seem that Mr. Kreym- 
borg lacks a sense of humour or an acquaintance with the 





* “If the old poets have any pleasure in looking down at the enjoyers of their 
works, their eyes must bend with a double satisfaction upon him. I sit as at a feast, 
when he is over them” (Keats, as cited by Sir Herbert Warren, op. cit., p. 67). 

+t The Poetical Works of John Keats, &. By Lord Houghton. P. xii. (George 
Bell and Sons, 1883.) 


. ae 
age-long difference between men’s principles and their cond 
—I am, Sir, &e., _ 


Pittsburgh, Pa. SAMUvEt J. Fisne, 


ART AND ADVERTISEMENT. 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.} 

Sir,—Can you spare me a little of your valuable x 
back up Mr. Harold Speed’s letter on modern advertising » 
I am entirely in agreement with him that we adverting 
must be kept in our proper place, and that at present thers 
is a danger of our becoming a public nuisance. [If pa 
displayed an advertisement in a newspaper can hardly mM 
taken exception to; one opens one’s newspaper expecti 
to find trouble. If advertisements are tucked away at cithe 
end of a magazine, the reader need not look at these adver. 
tisements unless he wishes to do so, and can cease to buy the 
magazine if he does not like the way in which it is conducteg 
But when you, Sir, of all men, suggest that we should take 
the United States as our model in this respect one jis left 
gasping. 

Unlike Lord Birkenhead, I may be unduly sensitive jn this 
respect, but to my mind advertising generally in the United 
States is a blot on that otherwise glorious and pleasant coun. 
try. In New York the tired business man’s mind cap-neye 
get away from business. Other men’s advertising reminds 
us of our own, and in New York City one is ghosted by adver. 
tising both day and night. They stare out at one in the 
street-cars, on the Subway and on the L. Railway. It jg 
useless turning to one’s newspaper as it is difficult to pick out 
the news from amongst the advertisements. If one buys g 
magazine, the serial article runs like a river between banks 
of advertisements. In despair one takes the train to, say, 
Philadelphia to find that the advertisements along the embank- 
ment form one perpetual hoarding. I read last week in a 
contemporary of yours that in the United States in 1992 
there were twenty thousand suicides. It may sound far. 
fetched to connect these suicides with advertising, but I 
honestly believe that this never getting a chance to let one’s 
mind lie fallow drives one into the borderland of insanity, 
The human brain is not meant to be keyed up to eoncert 
pitch for twenty-four hours a day. 

I also agree with Mr. Speed that the tendency of adver. 
tising is to bring down quality. The man in the street becomes 
confused with so much gratuitous advice and loses his sense 
of discrimination, and if the English manufacturer gets to 
depend on his advertising rather than on the inherent good- 
ness of his product then good-bye to England’s export trade. 

Mass-suggestion—I am thinking now of the editorial columns 
as well as the advertising columns— is a most dangerous thing, 
and will make us a nation of imbeciles. ‘The growth of news- 
papers and of advertising in the last thirty years has been 
tremendous, and I would ask anyone who has been good- 
natured enough to read this letter so far to ponder on Dr. 
Burnet’s Romanes Lecture.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Belfast. Conway A. Ross. 

[We have never suggested that America should be our 
model in advertising. All we said was that we were behind 
Americans in the mass of our advertising. This is obviously 
true. The point of our article was to plead for respectable 
artistic standards and the avoidance of offence in the develop- 
ment of advertising which is visibly coming here.—EbD. 
Spectator. | 


Pace to 


THE COST OF OUR ROADS. 

[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 
Srr,—Although I have read Lord Montagu’s articles on out 
roads, I do not know that the question whether the country 
can afford to carry so much of its medium and heavy traflic 
on its roads has ever been well considered. 

At present the many companies and firms carrying 
passengers and goods can get along perhaps only because 
they pay but a small part of the cost of repairing the roads 
they destroy. They live to some extent on the rates and 





on the taxes levied on the comparatively light pleasure cars. 
While the railways have to buy every yard of land they require 
and all their permanent way, and keep the line in good 
condition, the heavy commercial vehicles gaily tear up the 
roads all over the country and pay but a fraction of the 





damage they do, 
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the only way of finding out whether we can afford all 
this motor traffic is to make commercial vehicles pay their 
nis 


e of the cost of repairing the roads and of recon- 
ructing them to carry this heavy traffic, and see whether 
the respective companies and firms can still survive. 

“We know that, except for light traffic, carriage by motors 
on roads is far more costly than carriage by railway. Can 
fford to spend 3800 millions sterling on our roads in the 


full shar 


we a 3 ca 
next tem years 7—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. H. B. 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—The suggestion of Lord Sydenham in the last issue of 
your paper that Bolshevik action should be identified by 
ihe Press with the Soviet Government and not with the 
Russians at large, who, as a people, are denied legitimate 
yoice in political affairs, seems just and right. But the fact 
must not be lost sight of that, however little the Russians 
may love their present rulers, those rulers are not likely to 
ick national support in dealing with foreign Governments 
on questions which touch Russia’s interests or traditional 
ambitions. Such questions are not few in number, to mention 
only Constantinople and the Straits, Bessarabia, Poland 
and Galicia. It would therefore appear to behove our 
statesmen to differentiate between the two classes of questions 
in any negotiations between the two Governments to the 
end that we may avoid uniting Russian opinion even tem- 
porarily on any occasion in support of the Soviet.—I am, Sir, 
&e., 


Pyrland Hall, Taunton. KE. St. C. PEMBERTON. 


FRANCE AND THE RUHR. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sin—I should like, in answer to Lady Norah Bentinck’s 
letter, to point out that there is a very definite movement 
at this time on the part of the Christian Churches to try to 
use their influence in bringing the present deplorable situation 
in Europe to an end. 

In April of this year delegates representing twenty different 
countries, including France and Germany, were sent by their 
respective National Councils of the World Alliance for 
Promoting International Friendship through the Churches 
to Zurich, to meet together and to confer on what the Christian 
Churches might do in the present emergency. May I be 
allowed to quote, in part, the resolution which was suggested 
and carried unanimously by this Conference ? 

“The members of the Conference declare their conviction that 
the only way whereby Europe can escape from its present difficulties 
lies in applying the spirit of Christ to the problem with which it is 
confronted. 

They reaffirm the declaration of the World Alliance that in the 
league of Nations, enlarged and improved, is to be found the most 
hopeful means of removing the danger of war, and that it should 
be the task of the Church to inspire among the people of every land 
enthusiasm for this great conception and willingness to labour 
for its complete realization.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., 
GWENDOLINE HI, 
Secretary, British Council, World Alliance. 
4 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W.1. 


THE MILITARY IMPORTANCE OF PALESTINE. 

[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 
Sir—I am rather surprised to see you so persistent in your 
advocacy of the evacuation of Palestine and Mesopotamia 
at the present moment. Whether the Conservative papers 
at home are also in favour of this step I do not know. If 
they are, I wonder if any have considered any other aspect 
of the case than the economical and political aspect ? You, 
yourself, have put forward excellent and weighty reasons 
for the evacuation of these two countries from an economical 
point of view, but you do not appear to have considered the 
other side of the question, which, in my opinion, is of equal 
importance—that of Imperial Defence. May I express a 
soldier’s view of the situation ? 

Palestine lies on the flank of the most important link of 
the line of communications of the Empire—the Suez Canal. 
It is essential to the safety of the Empire in the East that 
the Suez Canal should be kept open to the enormous amount 





of British traffic which passes through it. Any hostile move- 
ment from Europe directed against this important line of 
communication must come across Palestine. One might 
argue that we were perfectly safe and content with regard 
to the Suez Canal before 1914, when Palestine was not under 
our control. But the political situation in Central Europe 
has considerably altered since that date. The danger zonc 
of Europe has moved East—Belgium and the Low Countries 
no longer occupy this far from enviable position. The 
Turkish nation has greatly increased in strength, “ moral ” 
and initiative. At the moment of writing the Near East 
situation is anything but reassuring. 

Another factor to be considered—a factor which grows in 
importance daily—is that of the air communications of the 
Empire. Egypt is spoken of as “the Clapham Junction 
of the British Empire.” In other words, it is the junction 
point of air routes from the north and east. In the near 
future, when air communication becomes more developed, 
Egypt, in its present position as centre of the Empire, will 
also be the junction of air routes coming from north, east, 
south and west. All routes going east must pass over Palestine 
—the country to the south and Arabia are desert. The 
importance of this eastern route can hardly be exaggerated 
as a means of communication with Mesopotamia, Persia and 
India. British aeroplanes would naturally find it easier to 
keep this line of communication open if they flew over 
countries controlled by Great Britain. 

Palestine’s one natural harbour, Haifa, would, I believe, 
serve as an anchorage for the entire Mediterranean Flect. 
Apart from any value this harbour might possess as a base 
for that Fleet, the fact of our controlling Palestine denies the 
use of this harbour to any hostile Power. With these con- 
siderations taken into account, is it not better, at the present 
moment, when things generally are so unsettled, to maintain 
our Mandate for Palestine, and to continue to maintain it 
until the country is sufficiently organized to be capable of 
ruling and defending itself and of forming a buffer State 
between Egypt and the Suez Canal and Europe? The 
political situation in India does not encourage one to take 
risks.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 

Punjab, April 7th. 


ANGLICAN SERVICES IN THE BAHAMAS. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 
Str,—Readers of the Speciator who may have heard something 
of the lawsuit in the Supreme Court of the Bahamas brought 
by the Attorney-General of that colony “ at and by the relation 
of certain members of Christ Church Cathedral, against the 
Commissioners of the Church of England in the Bahamas 
and the Right Reverend Roscow George Shedden, D.D., 
Bishop of Nassau and the Dean of the Cathedral, to restrain 
them from allowing the Cathedral and certain other churches 
to be used for the celebration of religious services conducted 
with certain rites and ceremonies alleged by them to be contrary 
to terms and provisions of the trust created by the colony's 
Disestablishment Act of 1869,” may be interested to hear 
that through the influence of the new Chief Justice of the 
Bahamas a compromise has been made by the contending 
parties. The case, which incidentally has caused some interest 
in religious circles in England, was conducted for the most 
part in camera, and at the last conference both parties reached 
an agreement that certain services as desired by both sides 

should be held on certain days. 

On Low Sunday a service as desired by the plaintiffs was 
held in the Cathedral specially by the Bishop himself, immedi- 
ately after which he sailed for England. I was granted an 
interview with the Bishop on the day before his departure from 
Nassau, when he summarized the case as follows :-— 

“The chief point which must be kept in view is that Christ 
Church Cathedral, besides being the cathedral of the Diocese of 
Nassau, is also a parish church, and that things which may be 
satisfying to the parishioners may not be satisfying to the whole 
diocese. j : 

When an attempt was made to strike a medium in the form of 
service so that the church as a cathedral might satisfy the whole 
diocese, a considerable section of the Low Church parishioners were 
distressed, the reason being that they felt it was the only church 
in Nassau where people could find the simple type of service to 
which they had been accustomed and which they heartily desired. 

The suggested settlement will recognize present existing cathedral 
services and will propose certain facilities in the way of additional 
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celebrations of Holy Communion being provided for those parish- 
ioners who do not feel at present able, conscientiously, to accept 
the standard of ceremonial of the present cathedral. > 
The differences are in reality very slight, but if they cause serious 
heartburning to really good people, an effort should be made to 
retain these people as loyal and happy members of the Church.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., 
Nassau, Bahamas. 


THE OXFORD AND BERMONDSEY CLUB AND 
DONALD HANKEY. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir,—It has been brought to our notice that the Oxford and 
Bermondsey Club will be compelled this autumn to close two 
out of its four clubs for boys unless the number of annual 
subscribers is increased. The work of the O. and B.C. has 
a claim on all who care and think for their brothers. The 
boys’ clubs are managed by a group of Oxford and Bermondsey 
laymen, who spend their evenings there when their day’s 
work is done. No administrative salaries are paid. Service 
and fellowship are at once the inspiration and the reward. 
Oxford and Bermondsey have found that comradeship grows 
along the road of common service. The clubs are a training- 
place for lads between fourteen and eighteen. While our 
houses and open spaces are so inadequate, and our education 
ends so abruptly at fourteen, these clubs are a vital necessity. 
Their foundation, their impulse and their aim are frankly 
Christian, and the growing lad is faced with the greatest of 
all ideals, set in the simplest forms of teaching. 

To readers of the Spectator the club makes perhaps a special 
appeal, for it was among these boys that the “ Student in 
Arms ” worked night after night, a beloved brother, finding 
beauty and truth in the smaller streets. “ In the O.B.C. I 
believe ; through it I hope,” he writes in a letter to a friend. 
Ilis memory compels attention. The men engaged in the 
work of these clubs are busy day and night : some have given 
many years of unbroken service. They cannot run about and 
talk ef their work. For them and for their lads we make this 
appeal. Leases have ended, and their renewal or the securing 
of alternative premises will cost another £500 each year. The 
subscription list must be increased by this amount or the four 
clubs will be reduced to two. The se¢retary may be found 
at the Oxford and Bermondsey Club, Hankey Place, Long 
Lane, S.E.1. To him subscriptions should be sent.—We are, 


Jack CULMER. 


Sir, &e. W. MANCHESTER. 
M. P. A. HANKEY. 
ApA SALTER, 
Mayor of Bermondsey, 
WHERE DOES THE MONEY COME FROM ? 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Srr,—May I offer some enlightenment to your correspondent 
“Pp.” ? Whatever may be the custom in other parts of the 
country, here in Lancashire such national events as the 
Football Final Cup-tie afford opportunities for the money- 
lenders, mostly Jews, to add a little to their annual income. 
The method is simple and ingenious, and as a concrete example 
I will take the Cup-tie played at Wembley on April 28th. 
Amongst the number of advertised excursions from this town 
there was one at 48s., which included a return ticket to 
London, one meal served on the train each way, a seat at the 
Stadium to view the match, and a char-a-bane drive in 
London. The enthusiastic, but impecunious, sportsman had 
merely to apply to a moneylender, not for a cash loan, but 
for one of these excursion tickets, in return for which he signed 
a promissory note for 60s., to be repaid at the rate of 4s. per 
week for fifteen weeks. So far as I can ascertain, the only 
condition of the loan was that the applicant should be in 
receipt of regular wages or of the unemployment dole. The 
interest, I believe, works out at about 86 per cent. per annum. 
—I am, Sir, &e., BH. P. i. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Str,—One has a very heartfelt sympathy with “* Widower ” 
in his difficulty as to providing for his twin daughters’ outfit. 
May a practical woman suggest that a good nurse should be 
able to make most of them, both little frocks and also the 
under-garments. If the present nurse is no needlewoman 
und cannot cut-out as well as make, she should get some 





such a journal as Weldon’s Children’s Dressmaker and the: 
other publications, and then procure patterns such —_ 
there advertised. In times when there is a great deal Te 
done, at the turn of the seasons, a good daily working amet 
dressmaker should be called in to assist. There are aoe 
such to be met with if advertised for. As regards “ ben: 
frocks, it is a good plan to buy one good model at g oa: 
good shop and have it copied. The children coulg tab 
turns to have the model frock, or coat, and to ayoj P 
seeming favouritism ! 

Stockings need not be very dear. At the age of seve 
clothes are so soon outgrown that expensive ones are ms 
waste. If “ white shantung with a little chintz pattern» 
not to be found, there are plenty of other and eyen men 
suitable materials. Should Nanny be unable to make the 
little girls’ clothes, a good children’s maid could be found 
who both could and would do so.—I am, Sir, &c., 


F.C. R, 


d any 


ORDINARY WOMEN. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Can any of your readers answer this query, “ Wha 
is an ordinary woman?” For of all the opprobrious epithets 
that could be applied to our sex surely this is the very essence 
of vituperation. In common with the majority of thinking 
women I was under the impression that the word * ordinary,” 
as applied to women, was deleted from man’s vocabulary 
the day she donned overalls to save him; but apparently 
I am wrong. Only the other evening I overheard, at the 
theatre, a man—and, indeed, one who holds a public position— 
sum up a lady crossing to her stall as ‘*‘ Oh—just an ordinary 
woman.” 

I see that Miss Geraldine Waife, in her ‘‘ woman's novel” 
Colleagues, chronicles her profound respect for the “ million 
superfluous women.” In this I agree with her, but strongly 
disagree when she classifies as “‘ ordinary ” the woman who 
does her hair badly, or wants a home, or is getting old, or 
cannot find work, or cannot live happily in another's house— 
or, worst of all, “ the woman who can walk about Piccadilly 
any time and meet with no adventure.” 

As the attitude of the majority of women of all grades 
of society was so extraordinary during the War, would it not 
be better to let the expression “ ordinary women” be for- 
saken as definitely as the silly parallel phrase “ a mere man” 
has been relegated tc a shadowy limbo by the averag 
intelligent woman ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Yew Tree House, Exton. Noran BeENTINCK. 


THE CHILD AND THE GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS. 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Srr,—My small grandson, since about two years old, has 
picked out all the gramophone records in the same way 4s 
the child mentioned in the Spectator of April 28th. I think 
observant children are able to do this through noticing the 
number of words and their length. My grandson knows 
where the end of a page comes in little tales which are fre- 
quently read to him, and instantly notices books or ornaments 
not in their usual places.—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. J. M. B. 
LINKS WITH THE PAST. 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin,—The interesting letter of Mr. J. C. Hodgson bearing 
upon the above subject may be supplemented by a memo 
randum of my grand-uncle (who died in 1884), written on 
March 8th, 1871 :— 

“‘ James, my grandfather, born in 1732, died in 1810. He told 
me he was 13 years old when the Pretender, with his troops, 
entered Jedburgh in 1745. All the men, who were opposed to 
the rising, left the town to avoid being compelled to join the 
rebels, but, as he was a boy, he, with the curiosity of his age, 
made his way down to Bongate, and walked alongside of the 
Prince and his troops, as they came up and entered the town by 
the Canongate Bridge, that being the only bridge over the Jed.” 

The bridge referred to is supposed to be of the same age 
as the Abbey, and is one of those that are formed of ribbed 
The Office of Works has scheduled it and will 
now see that it is kept in proper repair. Prince Charlie, 
while in Jedburgh, lodged in a house in Castlegate. I am, 
Sir, &c., J. Linpsay HILson. 

Kenmore Bank, Jedburgh. 
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POETRY. 


——g——_—__- 
TIT r/\TTXT rr 
SEE WHERE YOUNG LOVE. 
Sez where young Love sits all alonc, 
And sucks his thumb, and broods : 
And all because you women have 
These ever-changing moods. 


See how he sits in this cold air, 
That has the breath of tears: 
Waiting until your mood has changed, 
And one round drop appears. 


Till one round trembling tear-drop leaps 
From the corner of your eyes— 
To show your mood has changed again, 
And tears have made you wise. 
W. H. DAvIEs. 


UNDERTONE, 
Nicut, Tustling the grey grass, is at your door; 
Stir the coals, quietly—then look once more 
On the blue highroad, spread with mists that rise 
From water-meads. . « « 
The spring dusk dies 
From your square window panes; your firelight dips, 
Tremblingly, to your jar of closed cowslips. 


You can hear a horse tear the cool spring grass 

At the road’s edge, slowly—now his feet pass, 
Stumbling, to his own field. Now, like a thread 

Of sound drawn through the dark, wood waters tread 
On rocks and small round stones—and now, again, 

The wind blows budded boughs against your panc. 


“Rest now,” the grass says, “ rest ’’—and your coals part 
To show the dreamlit caves of the fire’s heart. 
“ Rest now,” the grass says. ** Rest,’ the blown trees sing... 
Up the highroad you hear the inn sign swing. 

Dorotuy ROBERTS. 


ART. 
——<>-__—. 
EXHIBITION OF CARICATURES BY 
MR. MAX BEERBOHM. 


Ir seems to me an example of our national frivolity 
that the cartoons in Mr. Max Beerbohm’s new exhibition 
at the Leicester Galleries which have excited the most 
attention should be a series representing the late King 
Edward at various epochs and a not very _ pointed 
representation of ‘* Mr. Edward Windsor,” of ‘* Balmoral,” 
85 Acacia Terrace, Lenin Avenue, Ealing, in 1972, being 
married at an Ealing Registry Office. These are jokes— 
personal, of the moment, and depending on some knowledge, 
however vague, of personalities. They are pictures which 
can be classed with Mr. Max Beerbohm’s satiric picture of 
himself (No. 50), ** Bohun Lynch, Edmond Kapp, and *‘ Quiz,’ 
wondering how long the veteran exile will go doddering on.” 
Here Mr. Beerbohm, with a long beard and goggle spectacles, 
sits on a beach drawing, with a group of his rival caricaturists 
standing round, hungry and bored. 

The important pictures in this exhibition are Nos. 26 to 34, 
“Tales of Three Nations.” They set out the relative positions 
of England, France, and Germany from the early nineteenth 
century to 1928. The size of the figures gives the emphasis. 
First there is the dominant Napoleon, then in 1815 the huge, 
blustering John Bull, then comes an equilibrium, then the 
Second Empire. After this we see France again reduced anda 
swelling Prussia, and in 1923 a huge, tattered, militaristic, 
bullying France towering over a tattered and wholly civilian 
Germany. Except in 1815, John Bull all through the series 
s Tepresented sitting at a desk, until in 1914 he starts up an 
cager-faced, idealistic, romantic young man. In the last 
picture he is sitting down aloof and worried to deal with 
a gigantic file of bills. These, as I said, are the important 
petures, but I suppose it is natural that personalities should 
attract most attention. 


One of the most charming of the drawings is No. 37, in 
which a small child in a white frock looks up at Mr. Lytton 
Strachey, exclaiming, ‘Why, Uncle Lytton; oh, why ? ” 
The expression of the biographer is worried and distressed. 
Amusing, too, is No. 48, “* Mr. Osbert and Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell.” Mr. Osbert is faultlessly attired and holds on his 
fist a parrot, which exclaims, “* Well done, Sacheverell !” 
Mr. Sacheverell, more poetically clad, has a similar parrot, 
which exclaims, “ Bravo, Osbert!’ The onlooker will, 
perhaps, wonder if Mr. Beerbohm has quite done justice to 
the Hanoverianism and the startlingly large physique of both 
men. Then there is the sick-bed of the British Drama with 
Drs. Granville Barker, St. John Ervine, Arnold Bennett, 
Lord Howard de Walden, Bernard Shaw, &c., all prescribing. 
A charming piece of colour is No. 55, the “* Communist Sunday 
School,” in which a wiJlowy, effeminate young man with a mop 
of red hair teaches five or six goggle-eyed infants that “ they 
must not shrink from shedding blood in order to achieve 
starvation.” On the walls are pictures of “ Lovely Lenin” 
and “ Attractive Trotsky.” 

Except in a few examples I thought that the con- 
ception and the descriptions of the cartoons rather 
surpassed their potency as caricatures. However, in 
No. 54 literature and art have met with delightful effect, 
Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson, the author of Jf Winter Comes an: 
This Freedom, is represented vis-a-vis with an enormous 
female with diamonds and scraped-back hair and dressed in 
beetroot colour. She carries a pineapple, symbol of eternity, 
in her hand. The legend runs :— 

“Success! So this was she! In his youth he had often dreamed 
of her; but he had not imagined her quite like this. This was 
she! Success!” 

Equally charming are the alternative conversations between 
J shnson and Boswell as to the buying of Johnson’s house in 
Gough Square for the nation. It is perfect, stage directions 
and all, 

But to return to the vexed question whether Mr. Max 
Beerbohm ought to have satirized various Royal personages as 
he has done here. In deciding this we must consider two 
things: first, that Mr. Max Beerbohm satirizes everybody— 
himself, Mussolini, Lenin and Trotsky ; secondly, that actually 
the p‘ctures are funny designs, and, unlike many of the cari- 
catures of private individuals, convey no criticism. It would 
be an insult to suppose that the English Royal Family are s> 
little men-of-the-world that they would not bear criticism with 
good humour. There is certainly something to be said for 
Mr. Beerbohm’s habit of dealing gently with those whose 
official position makes it impossible for them to answer back 
either on behalf of themselves or of their families. 

A. W.-E. 


THE THEATRE. 
a 
“THE MUSIC-BOX REVUE” AT THE 
PALACE THEATRE. 

As I could see for myself, and as I was told by the learned 
revue specialist who went with me, The Music-Box Revue, 
of New York, differs a good deal in flavour from the English 
revue. Of course, Shaftesbury Avenue and Broadway have 
a good deal in common. For instance, there is the way the 
more soulful of the artists spend their evenings. Everyone 
who has ever seen a revue in either country knows those 
quiet little evenings, called ‘“‘ My Little Book of Poetry,” or 
**Day Dreams,” or “ Cigarette Smoke,” or “* Grandmama’s 
Novels,” or “ Fairy Tales,” in which the principal character 
comes in and sings a song in which he asserts and reasserts 
his love for solitude. It is always a sad story, for in 
the end he is certain to have to share that comfortable arm- 
chair or sofa under the reading-lamp down stage with half 
the chorus, some of whom are sure to be specially bulky in 
crinolines, hoops, spurs or rapiers. 

Poor Mr. Gregory Stroud! His love of solitude and 
his “ Little Book of Poetry” involved the close proximity 
of eight story tellers, a Vampire, a young lady called Evan- 
geline, Gunga-Din, Hiawatha, The Raven and a number of 
Bells! Puzzle, guess the anthology. But in three out of 





the dozen acts, large and small, there is an element that is 
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new to London. They are ingenious, infinitely competent, 
slightly and agreeably childish, and every member of the cast 
dances admirably. For example, there is a beautiful scene 
called “The Fan.” The back of the stage is hung with 
orange curtains and a huge black lace fan occupies the front 
of the large Palace stage from wing to wing. There it stands 
for some time as a background for competent but not thrilling 
singers and dancers, then the scenery takes a hand in the 
acting, and there is not another dull moment. Steps are let 
down, pedestals rise up, and so on. It is the same with the 
amusing little playlet “‘ Dining Out,” in which a table and 
diners are suddenly wafted up and a super dinner lift appears 
below them bringing up the ladies of the chorus dressed as 
the courses—oysters, chicken, cake, or what not. In this 
act, too, personality is allowed to tell, Miss Renie Riano’s 
impersonation of The Bill is a conception of a comic abstract 
personality and a piece of acting truly superb. She gives 
us exactly the discordant, mocking, last-word-for-Setebos 
situation induced by that slip of paper to perfection. All 
through the revue she provides a comic clement and takes 
the age-old, ever-delightful part of the clown who comes in 
and does everything badly after the first elegant, aristocratic 
performance. It is amusing to see this important part of 
formal comedy taken by a woman. In vain to persuade me 
after secing her performance that women are eaten up with 
vanity and have no sense either of humour or of subordination 
of self to a general effect. Not but what Miss Lily Long 
had really convinced me before. 

Another funny act is *‘ Words Mean Nothing,” in which 
we were supposed to see the acting of a cinema play. Before 
they begin the actors ask whether they need repeat the 
words of the story which they have learnt imperfectly, and 
are told they need not, but may say anything they like. 
The effect of such remarks as ** Bradshaw, you will find it 
in Bradshaw,” or “ I was always told that gin was good for 
growing children,” or “ June, 1923,” exclaimed at a poignant 
moment of love and jealousy were Chekovian in the extreme. 
It was strangely more exciting than if the expected words 
were said, and the house listened breathless. 

In lighting and décor the most beautiful moment of the 
revue was a ballroom in which the walls were intense black 
disappearing in a semi-circle. On the floor were pools of 
purple, crimson and orange light, the beams faintly visible 
as they came from the wings. The effect was strikingly 
modern and expressionist in its simplicity and bold use of 
colour and mass. 

A very amusing stunt which I can in no way pretend to 
explain is an act called the “ Legend of the Pearls.” The 
curtain went up on a tiresome scene of apparently purposeless 
singing and dancing by show ladies in banal attire. Their 
dresses were black with strings and head-dresses of pearls ; 
suddenly the lights were switched off and nothing was visible 
but the ropes of pearl moving apparently disembodied against 
the darkness. The effect was lovely. I wonder if Messrs. 
Grossmith and Malone, who are to produce Hassan when the 
tun of Mr. Drinkwater’s Oliver Cromwell comes to an end, 
have noticed this device as a possible one for those rather 
difficult ghosts in Flecker’s play ? The effect is beautiful, 
unearthly and strangely dignified. 

I have been asked by the Drama League to say that the 
performance of Mr. W. J. Turner’s The Man Who Ate the 
Popomack, at the Savoy Theatre at 3.15 on June 12th 
(tickets to be had from Mrs. Geoffrey Whitworth, 8 St. 
Leonard’s Terrace, Chelsea), is not, as I had stated, arranged 
by them, as they are barred by their constitution from 
themselves undertaking productions of plays. It is only by 
chance that a number of the members of the League are 
interested in the performance, which is run by an inde- 
pendent committee, 

I once more urge upon Spectator readers that they should 
take tickets for this play. Mr. Turner is a poet whose previous 
works entitle him to at least a trial performance of this, his 
first play. We shall not get a revival of English drama unless 
young English dramatists have a reasonable certainty that 
any serious work they may attempt will be seen on the stage 
for one performance. The playwright’s medium, like that 
of the architect, is too expensive for him to make experiments 
in it without co-operation. TARN. 





(The usual “ Recreations of London” will be found on pp.937-8.) 
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BOOKS. 
T= 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
Peruars this week’s most immediately attractive book ; 
Mr. Newman Flower’s Life of George Frederick Handel ( ‘ 


: s é Cassel] 
It introduces us to a society which to almost every age “ia 
seemed singularly attractive: Bononcini, Farinelli, Sens 
“e 


Walpole, Mrs. Cibber, and finally, Faustina and Cuzzoni, th 
two women whose rivalry repeated that of Handel a 
Bononcini. Mr. Flower’s is not a well-written book for 
instance, it gives the reader a jar to learn that Handel 
** wandered about London spluttering his few words of English 
and trying every organ worth while.’ However, the excursions 
of the book are delightful—for example, the account of 
Thomas Britton, the musical coalseller, who entertained 
company such as the Duchess of Queensberry, Handel and 
Wollaston, the painter, to concerts. They were held in a 
loft which was so low that a tall man could not stand upright 
in it and which was reached by a ladder. 

Mr. Santayana publishes a new book called Scepticism ang 
Animal Faith (Constable) which looks interesting, and js, as 
usual, admirably written. Mr. H. J. Massingham writes 
some essays on English natural history, Untrodden Ways 
(Fisher Unwin). Messrs. Blackie and Son publish, in a well. 
produced volume, Ben Jonson’s Conversations with Willian 
Drummond of Hawthornden, edited with introduction and 
notes by Professor R. F. Patterson. The notes, however, 
are so many that it is a book for the scholar rather than for 
the general reader. But there is much amusing gossip jn 
it—for example: ‘“*S. P. Sidney was no pleasant man ip 
countenance, his face being spoilled with pimples, and of 
high look, and long: that my Lord Lisle now Earle of Leister 
his eldest son resembleth him.’ Or, again, the famous and 
alarming passage: ‘ Queen Elizabeth never saw _ herself 
after she became old in a true glass ; they painted her, and 
sometymes would vermilion her nose. She had allwayes 
about Christmass evens set dice that threw sixes or five, 
and she knew not they were other, to make her win and 
esteame herself fortunate.” 

Messrs. Stanley Paul publish a critical study of William 
Dean Howells, by Delmar Gross Cooke ; while The Dominion 
of Afrikanderdom, by Sir James Tennant Molteno (Methuen), 
seems interesting. Messrs. Batsford publish an attractive 
book on English Interiors in Smailer Houses from 1660 to 
1830, by M. Jourdain, a book full of admirable mantelpieces. 
Messrs. Methuen publish The Life and Principate of the 
Ymperor Hadrian, by Mr. Bernard W. Henderson. Messrs. 
Fisher Unwin publish what seems to be an official history of 
The Fascist Movement in Italian Life. It is by Dr. Pietro 
Gorgolini, and has a preface by Mussolini himself. Mrs. Ethel 
Sidgwick has a new novel called Restoration (Messrs. Sidgwick 
and Jackson). 

But perhaps the book which will have the largest public 
will be Commander Frank Wild’s Story of the ‘ Quest, 
Shackleton’s Last Voyage (Messrs. Cassell). It is full of 
unusually excellent photographs, both of natural history 
subjects and of scenes, 

Tue Lrrerary Epiror. 


THE POET OF THE UNPOETICAL* 
Horace is, par excellence, the poet of the unpoetical. His 
own phrase a little altered may be applied to him. He 
speaks of performing the function of a whetstone. He 
performs to a nicety the functions of a touchstone. It is 
by his opinion of Horace that you can find out whether the 
educated and intellectual man has or has not the true sense 
of poetry. If he is enthusiastic over Horace and tells you, 
“That’s the kind of poetry I like—the perfect expression 
of a clear-cut thought,” you know that your interlocutor 
has not the very slightest notion of what poetry really is. 

Poetry is, above all things, the outcome of passion. But 
of passion Horace knew nothing, though of the sex instinct 
he knew, no doubt, a good deal. Poetry is simple ; that is, 
it is unmixed. It makes a direct frontal attack on the 
emotions. Horace could make an excellent prose Teport 








* Horace and His Influence. By Grant Showerman. London: Harrap and (0% 
[5s. net.] 
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on the feelings ; but the pure emotional appeal, which Virgil 
ysed with such tremendous force, was utterly beyond him. 
The tragedy of the “ air-reaching arm” was not for the 
jureate-in-waiting to Augustus. Poetry, again, acts on the 
jntellect through the senses, and so is at once hypnotic and 
mystic. Horace could not rise above the curiosa Selicitas— 
an enchanting trick, but one which in fact belongs just as 
much to the prose writer as to the poet. This lack of the 
supreme sensuous appeal is especially apparent in Horace’s 
yse of metre. In one sense he is marvellously successful 
asa metrist ; but you can always see the machinery at work. 
The sound wins your ear, but there is none of that undefinable 
magic, that divine lilt, which makes the heart interrupt its 
thythmic duty. The prosodiac elegancies of the Odes are 
often amazingly clever, but they are not the Orphic harmonies 
that move trees and mountains. Horace is liked as men like 
Tokay or Chateau Yquem. For Catullus and Virgil is 
reserved that adoration which knows no doubts and fears, no 
disillusion. 

Do I really mean to say that Horace is not a poet? Did 
not half the statesmen of the eighteenth century carry 
little Aldine editions of the Odes in their pockets? Was 
not the power to quote Horace a passport which would carry 
a man from Warsaw to Palermo? Exactly! I say with a 
full sense of this dread responsibility that Horace was no 
poct. In my own family there is a tale of an Indian Civil 
Servant of great mental attainments, but with no sense of 
poetry, who throughout his career in the Wellesleyan epoch 
was never without a pocket Horace and a pocket Hafiz. 
His childlike faith in Horace makes it certain that he had no 
notion whatever of the true afflatus. 

A proof that Horace is essentially unpoetical is to be 
found in the fact that he is untranslatable, except in such 
pieces of pure persiflage as the Persicos Odi. You can transfer 
into another language some deep emotion, some cry of the 
heart, some tear for mortal things. A piece of verbal 
felicity is another matter. It will not stand transplanting. 
look at the innumerable attempts to translate Horace’s 
Epistles, which unquestionably contain delightful examples 
of literary artifice. Though many great poets have tried, 
none have succeeded in giving us the spirit of the Episiles. 
Yet both Dr. Johnson and Dryden achieved the Juvenal 
“touch”? in their translations. Pope’s imitations of the 
Epistles are good only because they travel so far from the 
original as to cease to be in touch with the poet supposed to 
be imitated. During fifty years I have never failed to look 
at translations and imitations of Horace ; but, strange as it 
may seem, I can think of only one which has enough life in 
it to be remembered. And this exception is only concerned 
with four lines. The opening lines of Byron’s Hints from 
Horace, ** being an allusion or partial imitation in English 
verse of the Ars Poetica,’ are, no doubt, excellent, and, 
though I have not read them for thirty years, I believe I can 
quote them correctly :— 

“Who would not laugh if Lawrence, hired to grace 
His costly canvas with a flattered face, 

Belicd his art, till Nature with a blush 

Saw ‘Kits’ grow Centaurs underneath his brush ?” 

hat is alive; but I defy anyone to get anything memorable 
from the rest of the poem. After all, even here the thought 
is not very deep, nor is the language in which the obvious 
is conveyed very felicitous. Frankly, Byron’s Hinis from 
Horace are quite unreadable, though, curiously enough, 
Byron actually died in the belief that his imitation was his 
most successful work. 

I have, greatly daring, expressed my exact feeling about 
Horace ; but in doing so I have not forgotten Halifax’s wise 
dictum: ‘A man that should call everything by its right 
name would hardly pace the streets without being knocked 
down as a common enemy.” However, I must risk it, though 
I shall avoid intellectual society till this review is forgotten. 

If anyone wants to see the other side and read the case 
for Horace, he cannot do better than look at Mr. Grant 
Showerman’s little book on Horace and His Influence, one 
of the new volumes produced by that excellent institution 
known as “ Our Debt to Greece and Rome Fund.” Mr. 
Showerman, it may be mentioned, is Professor of Classics 
in the University of Wisconsin. 


“Let us call this influence the Dynamic Power of Horace. 


physical or spiritual action, that operates by inspiration, expansion, 
fertilization, vitalization, and results in the living of a fuller life. 
If we can be shown concrete instances of Horace enriching the 
lives of men by increasing their love and mastery of art or multiply- 
ing their means of happiness, we shall not only appreciate better 
the poet’s meaning for the present day, but be better able to 
imagine his effect upon men in the remoter ages whose life is less 
open to scrutiny.” 
That is a very clever piece of advocacy ; but if I were opposing 
Mr. Showerman in an action brought before the High Court 
of Parnassus, at which the issue to be tried was whether 
Horace was or was not a poet, I should at once move the 
court to have this plea struck out as irrelevant. Equally 
irrelevant on such an issue are the four lines from Pope 
which Mr. Showerman quotes :— 
‘Horace still charms with graceful negligence, 

And without method talks us into sense ; 

Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 

The truest notions in the easiest way.” 
I will end by addressing my readers with the words which 
Dr. Johnson used when Boswell had been pestering him with 
questions about the meaning of a particular line in Horace : 
* You and Horace must settle it between you.” 

J. Sr. Lore Srracuey. 


MR. BENNETT AND THE 

OF LIFE.* 
Some years ago Mr. Bennett delighted a small but not entirely 
negligible public by bringing out one of the capital novels of 
this age, The Old Wives’ Tale. Since then he has continually 
delighted a much larger and very different public by becoming, 
in some measure, an old wife himself. We refer, of course, to 
that series of books, Self and Self-Management, The Human 
Machine, How to Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day, and so 
forth, which either he or his publishers have elected to call 
** Pocket Philosophies.” This latest volume brings the total 
of such things up to nine—nine ‘* Pocket Philosophies.” And 
if any comment be necessary, we might do worse than to turn 
to the very opening sentence of this new book :—‘* To make 
the best of life it is absolutely necessary to satisfy, without 
over-indulging, your temperament. This is the most im- 
portant thing of all.” Mr. Bennett has clearly satisfied his 
temperament, but we are not sure that he has not also over- 
indulged it. 

For all his pocket philosophies, this temperament of his is 
not a philosophical one. The stress must be laid on “* pocket ” 
rather than on “ philosophies.”” Mr. Bennett does not ques- 
tion ; he knows. He comes closer to Polonius than he does to 
Hamlet. He is not concerned with such stuff as dreams are 
made of, or with the nature of ultimate reality, but with the 
nature of actual reality as he has observed it, and none more 
acutely, in the lounge of the Grand Babylon Hotel. He has 
never been wise, for he has always (save in one or two of his 
novels, and those, of course, the best) been content with the 
bright surface of things; but he has always been knowing. 
He has always been the splendid cousin of all those smart 
young commercial men who can tell the company in the 
‘* smoke ” room a thing or two. It is true that he has been 
other things as well; he has been an artist ; but nevertheless 
he has always been knowing, anxious to give his readers a tip, 
to let them “ take it from him,” and this has led him to give us 
these snappy little books on culture made easy, and marriage, 
and getting on in the world, and similar themes. The present 
volume takes us all through life, beginning with temperament 
and habits, going on to education, choosing a profession and 
starting in life, falling in love and marriage, the care of 
children, the trials and triumphs of middle-age, and ending 
with a chapter on “ Being Interested in the Community.” 
It would be absurd to deny that there is a great deal of sound 
commonsense (a commodity not to be despised) at the 
bottom of Mr. Bennett’s account of human relations ; indeed, 
it is a pity that chapters from this and other books of his 
could not be read out at every Theosophical or Higher Thought 
meeting held throughout the country. Probably no other 
writer but Mr. Bennett could have covered so much ground in 
one volume without setting down something absolutely silly ; 
whereas here there is nothing absolutely silly. But again, 
probably no other writer, of anything like the same standing, 
but Mr. Bennett could have written such a book without 
London: Hodder and 
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giving us something at once memorable and wise, a flash of 
light in the darkness ; whereas here, again, there is nothing 
memorable and wise, no flash of light. Our author handles 
his treacherous subjects with incomparable ease, because he 
has long ago eliminated all difficulties by the simple process of 
pretending that they are not there. “The mind has a 
limited monarchy over the body,” he remarks in one place. 

“What is the force that has even a very limited monarchy over 

the mind ? Is the mind the Ego, or is the mind merely the servant 
of the Ego? If it is merely the servant, it is a very unreliable, 
capricious, inefficient and disobedient servant. At this point one 
is apt to tumble into quagmires of psychological speculation which 
may amuse those who are interested in intellectual bogs but which 
cannot usefully further the present purpose.” 
And so away we go, skimming over the glittering surface again, 
contemptuous of all those who would stay and flounder in such 
bogs and quagmires. Occasionally, thereafter, certain im- 
posing terms are introduced, usually to clinch an argument, 
but we are nowhere told what they happen to mean to Mr. 
Bennett. Thus, he informs us in one place that a certain 
attitude and judgment of his concerning women and house- 
keeping will be violently resented :-— 

“But then nothing on earth arouses more violent resentment 

than the ruthless, unchangeable course of evolution.” 
Which must mean, if it means anything, that our author’s 
opinion and the course of evolution are synonymous. Or 
again, when another kind of people are being remonstrated 
with, Mr. Bennett remarks :— 

“It may well be that you would have felt more at home a 
thousand years hence, after the community had had ten centuries 
in which to improve itself up to your level. And what then ? 
What are you going to do about it? Bear a grudge against the 
eternal purpose ? Don’t attempt it. Nothing could be more 
absurd. a great and wise though you may be, the 
eternal purpose will beat you if you cross it. Accept it. Fall 
in with it.” 
3ut though he himself clearly knows what the eternal purpose 
is, and even knows something of its habits, he never tells us 
what it is, never lets us into the grandest secret, but keeps on 
talking about housekeeping and choosing a hobby and going 
into society. Perhaps he assumes, however, that we shall 
understand that the eternal purpose is the production of 
machines that will keep themselves in order, for in his final 
peroration he writes :— 

“ The task of the expert in life is to run his machine with the 

maximum of activity and the minimum of friction. If he stops 
or slows the machine because he cannot otherwise deal with the 
friction, then life has beaten him. The general human tendency 
is to stop friction by partially wey | the machine—especially 
after what is loosely called ‘success’ has been attained. Real 
success in life is the full smooth-running exploitation of the whole 
machine with the daily satisfaction to the mechanic. And nothing 
else is real success.” 
We will pass by the difficulty we have in understanding who 
or what exactly is meant by “the mechanic,” and merely 
remark that men often give themselves away by their choice 
of metaphors, and that Mr. Bennett’s fondness for his 
“machine ” metaphor throws into high relief his bright but 
shoddy materialism, a materialism that dates his period of 
intellectual inquiry and is partly responsible for that curious 
air of vulgarity which pervades these little books of his. Even 
his title, How to Make the Best of Life, is not free from this 
vulgarity ; it makes his book no distant relation of those nasty 
little brochures on success that bear some such title as ‘* Get 
On or Get Out.” And just as these last only make us anxious 
to “ get out,” so too Mr. Bennett’s conception of life, as we 
discover it in this latest volume, is so unattractive, so narrow 
and restricted when compared with the more enchanting 
reality that he passes by, that he leaves us caring little whether 
he makes the best of it or the worst of it or what he does with 
it. Happily, we can still turn to certain novels of his and 
there discover another and better kind of life. 


LANDS OF THE THUNDERBOLT.* 


As in Tibet, so in the little hill States that lie between Tibet 
and India proper the priest, all powerful, is ‘ the wielder of 
the thunderbolt.” Lord Ronaldshay, who is one of our most 
accomplished and engaging literary travellers, has devoted 
his new book to these small States, especially Sikkim and 
Bhutan, which he visited during his term of office as Governor 
of Bengal. Sikkim with its astonishing scenery is well known 


i 
to many sportsmen, but Bhutan is more remote, and com 


paratively few Europeans have seen the wonderful feug 

castles, complete with donjon, bailey, battlements an d aan 
guard, which the author describes—castles that might hen 
risen straight out of the pages of Ivanhoe but for the touch jo 
Tibetan style in the tiled roofs and hanging balconies of th 
central keeps. Lord Ronaldshay was specially interested . 
the religious life of the people, and it would be hard to find 
a simpler or more sympathetic exposition of the strange form 
of Buddhism which prevails in Tibet and its borderlands and 
centres in the person of the Dalai Lama at Lhasa, held to 
be an incarnation of Avalokiteswara, Tibet’s patron saint and 
a counterpart of Gautama Buddha himself. Lord Ronaldshay 
relates the story of Buddha’s life, and sketches the develop. 
ment and sad decline of Buddhism from the high intellectual 
and ethical ideals of its founder. The priest who in the 
eighth century converted Tibet to the Lamaistic form of 
Buddhism was an adept in the magical practices to which 
Indian Buddhists were then resorting. He was shrewd 
enough to incorporate in his Pantheon all the demons in whom 
the pagan hillmen believed. Moreover, he offered the individual 
soul a simple way of escape from the endless round of birth 
and death and rebirth which was Buddha’s doctrine. Cease. 
less repetition of the formula, ‘‘Om mani padme hum ”— 
originally, as Sir Charles Eliot points out, a mere invocation 
of Tibet’s patron saint—accumulates merit for the worshipper 
and eventually enables him to attain oblivion. We are told 
of prayer-wheels arranged along the wall of a temple so that 
the passer-by, brushing them with his shoulder, causes them 
to revolve; of prayer-wheels worked by a mountain torrent; 
and of a gigantic wheel containing two tons of paper closely 
written with the formula, so that a single revolution, taking 
a second, counts to the devotee for perhaps a million prayers, 
Never was there such a case of vain repetitions, and yet, as 
Lord Ronaldshay reminds us, at the core of all this mechanical 
piety there is the longing of the individual soul for freedom 
and rest which Buddha could not satisfy. On the other hand, 
the Tibetan and Bhutanese Buddhists have lost sight of the 
stern ethical teaching of the founder, embodied in the “ Noble 
Eightfold Path, that is to say, Right Seeing, Right Aspiring, 
Right Doing, Right Speaking, Right Living, Right Endeavour- 
ing, Right Remembering and Right Reflecting *—a path 
that is very hard to follow. Lord Ronaldshay remarks, 
however, that these hillmen, despite the sterile monotony of 
their devotions, are happy and cheerful people, very unlik« 
the Hindus of the plains. These interesting chapters on 
Buddhism are interspersed with admirable sketches of travel 
amid some of the finest mountain scenery in the world. The 
charm of the text is increased by the unusually good photo- 
graphs with which the author has illustrated it. The book is 
one to be read, and read again, 


SEVEN AGES.* 

Tue “ Gentleman with a Duster” has tried in this book 
to help average persons in the English-speaking world to 
understand the roots of their thinking. Our civilization is 
the result of a very arduous mental journey and the author 
points out some of the principal milestones which have been 
passed. The further shaping of this civilization is in the 
hands of men who, for the most part, have little idea of how 
far they have travelled and no clear conception of theit 
tremendous obligations to posterity. Happily, in this country, 
the majority are guided by sound instincts. But the plan 
of writing a book in simple language to tell uninformed 
persons what they have not troubled to learn or even to think 
about deserves nothing but praise. 

Our principal criticism of the book is that the author, 
though he has written with a contagious enthusiasm, and some- 
times with real cloquence, about great periods of thoughit 
and progress, does not always express himself so simply 2s 
he thinks. He is often too elusive. He does not give quite 
enough facts and dates—not enough of those easily memorized 
little points which enable people to fix history in their minds. 
We will give an example or two presently of what we mean. 
The periods dealt with are the ages of Socrates, Aristotle, 
Jesus, Augustine, Erasmus, Cromwell and Wesley. The 
whole sense of what the author says about Socrates, about 





* Lands of the Thunderbolt: Sikkim, Chumbi and Bhutan. By the Earl of Ronald- 
shay. Lendon: Constable. [16s. net.) 





* Seren Ages. By A Gentleman with a Duster. London: Mills and Boon. 
[5s. net.) 
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om. s beng the originating genius of common sense and about | the means of effecting a large importation of English ideas 
udal .. discovery of conscience seems to us admirable. But he | and principles in regions where any formal Common Law 
puter is id have helped his plain readers much more if he had | jurisdiction was not only not asserted but formally disclaimed.” 
have py ved the nature of that wonderful Socratic method of | Yet this master of the Common Law never says a respectful 
h of ote and answer which pares away the unessential and | word of Coke. 
f the on gradually eliminating factors reduces a problem to its * Arabiniana,” which is frankly funny, reads oddly in this 
Pd in " bones. Current speech is full of phrases which ought | severe company. It springs, however, from the same interest 
find cre us to the past but do not do so because people who | as has taken the whole, the byways as well as the highways, 
form awe do not know where they come from. ‘ The Socratic | of legal history for its province. But 
and nthod » is just such a familiar phrase, and if the author, “Though the same sun with all diffusive rays 
d to rade in this essay but in others, more often assigned Blush in the rose and in the diamond blaze, 
and J rent expressions to their origins, he would be more likely had’ hatly ost the Goma thaws thn aes." 
shay ty anchor ideas in the minds of his readers. 6 
‘lop. Above all, we think that the author has made a mistake in 
ual i giving quotations to illustrate or clinch his points. At as 
the the end of what he has written about the Socratic age a POETS AND POETRY 2 
1 of girly long quotation from one of Plato’s dialogues would 
hich have come with tremendous effect. Our eyes ached for it ; 
a yweread. Consider another phrase which is quite familiar— AN EPIC POET.* 
mf Szeto, Thousands of pron who do not know wit | 4 runsr encounter with the poctry of. Charles Doughty 
irth jt means —e “ caine ete tedden “colehicadh aes think | 8 @Pt to call into action a sin that besets even the 
ne Yet the au capbrncgeth a sit basen — , 1 Neo- | worthiest critic, for he who approaches that poetry finds 
oe we are right ee mentemng Se poe eer | himself confronted by an English which (however perfectly 
hi > — rag ga, Bae “ange oa hela gi | Mr. Doughty may have identified himself with it) is not the 
per of yeh 5 8 res i a abe oh o his sie ns gaa ties language of to-day or yesterday. It is a language which is 
old touch 0 esr " y re - £ the se < al Pry ecs etiniiaiens certainly not later than Spenser and owes much to Chaucer. 
hat that he he ig eer = oe ” , re Mr. Doughty openly claims those two great poets as his 
om everybody sy 1eard. — _.. {| masters, and linguistically at least he is of their company. 
Though we scem to be complaining of what the book is 


To most people Mr. Doughty appears at first difficult and 
bewildering, or, if not difficult, strained and artificial, and 
alienated by this the critic is inclined to take refuge in the 


not, we have read it with real pleasure, and our criticisms had 
to come out only because we sincerely want the book to fulfil 





re its inction. * - wey _— hogs — besa goo — discussion of an abstract principle. Is a writer justified, he 
on this sentence . aiohagar pied oe enna rs aeeisear ys as rae asks, in assuming an archaistic style ? 
cal at te ane * geno = ne ag ge a oe Such a method of criticism is always extremely dangerous. 
mm = Stetngy Sumenent > SS. oa dpndns o wes Attempts have been made to establish principles and standards 
4 with the Duster escaped his own notice, as the ancient tg S| geen which te approach the criticism of literature and art, 
“4 wed to say, when he wrote that sentence for plain people. but so far with results almost wholly negative. The keys 
ile are seldom found to fit: the attempt to make a work of art 
if, ESSAYS IN THE LAW.* conform to pre-ecdnined standacds almost invariably ends in 
Ir. , the reversal of the process, namely, in the modification of the 
th A javman who explored these Essays from cover to cover | standards so that they shall conform with the recalcitrant 
a would certainly ask himself, “ What do the words in the | york of art. Any discussion of Mr. Doughty’s case involves, 
of title ‘the Law’ mean?” The question has been put many | pesides, the question how far his poetic style is deliberately 
ke a time; ex cathedra, by this learned writer himself. His | g;;ymed. He has soaked himself in Chaucer and Spenser 
7" answer is that it is not ‘* completely definable” “ unless and | and the old writers, and has, I understand, largely or entirely 
el until we have a complete theory of the nature and functions | jgnored modern literature. Is it not possible, then, that his 
* of human society.” Most of these Essays do resume the style is a perfectly natural growth, as native and genuine as 
* uthor’s earlier vision of a theory of the nature and functions | gpa¢ of any other conscientious striver after self-expression ? 
is f human society. Thackeray once said to a man: “Do | Axcuming this to be so, we find that our question in its present 
you like the theatre?” “* Well,” was the reply, “I go | form has been thrown out of gear, and the fact that we cannot, 
to the play sometimes.” ‘* Bah!” said Thackeray. “ You| without application to the writer himself, ever solve it, rouses 
don’t even know what I mean.” Sir Frederick means “the | 4 strong suspicion of its justifiability on artistic grounds. 
whole show” of lex and jus. The question, in fact, has nothing whatever to do with the 
The collection as a whole, then, is addressed to a learned | gnished work of art. And all such questions, it seems to me, 
k audience and, therein, to the “ high-brow " lawyer of to-day, | end in a cul-de-sac, and drive us back on the only justifiable 
“4 who will be content with nothing less than going down to the | method—judgment by results. Let the lover of fine literature, 
is very origines of his institutions—primitive law and philosophy then, put his principles and standards in his pocket, and read 
. and the Latin and Greek varieties, theology, feudalism and | 7pe Dawn in Britain, The Titans, Mansoul and the other 
n even metaphysics, if necessary. The author is the chief poems. But he must read all of each : he is no more justified 
. of the very small British Intensive school which is equal to | jn judging them from the inspection of a few passages than he 
, the task. The old common lawyers knew their classical and | would be in judging, for instance, Mr. Augustus John’s Sym- 
r Christian antiquities but not their middle ages : they were not phonie Espagnole by a studious consideration of a few square 
’ members of the Selden Society. As Sir Frederick says: inches isolated here and there from the total area, We are 
. “We are much nearer than Blackstone was to our mediaeval willing to take some trouble for Chaucer or Dante ; why not, 
ancestors,” and “‘ An ordinary English scholar who knows | then, do as much for Mr. Doughty, especially when we have a 
; dlassical Latin can no more read a judicial roll of our antique | warrant of his greatness as an artist in the general admission 
fashion than he could read a Hebrew roll of the Pentateuch, | that his Travels in Arabia Deserta is a prose work of the first 
’ and an ordinary English lawyer would have but little advantage | rank—the greatest book, in the opinion of many weighty 
over him.” persons, of our time ? 
' _ Apropos of a recent controversy in these columns in which | My own view of The Dawn in Britain is that it is one of the 
sit Frederick took a decisive part, he had written in 1913: great poems of our language, and that in Mr. Doughty’s verse, 


as a whole, we have a mass of beautiful poetry, the compara- 
tive neglect of which is a lamentable thing. 

Mansoul, the poem of which a revised version has recently 
been published in a beautiful edition by Mr. Jonathan Cape 
and The Medici Society, is the latest of Mr. Doughty’s books, 
for it first appeared in 1920. It is also the mellowest, and 
linguistically the least strange of all his poems, and therefore 
Limited Edition. 


“The Common Law itself found but little favour in the eyes 
of the Pilgrim Fathers and their successors. For a time it 
was in danger of being replaced by the Pentateuch and its 
teception was precarious, even beyond the Puritan common- 
Wealths of New England, down to the eighteenth century.” 
In 1901 he says of British India: ‘‘ The Law of Nature has 
Played a singular and almost paradoxical part. It has been 
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the best through which to approach his work for the first time. 
Though it is full of beautiful passages, Mansoul, like Mr. 
Doughty's other books, is finer in its total effect than in any 
of its parts. Like primitive Greek or Egyptian sculpture, 
it leaves an impression of something large, simple, and serene ; 
and it is apt to compare it with sculpture also because it 
remains in the mind as a thing seen; it is full of shape and 
colour and crystallized movements. The verse is generally 
rugged, but with a melody of its own which, when occasion 
demands, can be large and solemn with something of the 
solemnity of Dante : 
* Being yet in life, that is so feeble spark, 

Which hangeth on daily bread and mortal breath, 

Durst thou, in frailty of thy clayling flesh, 

Descend with Mansoul, to Dead Worlds beneath, 

Thou, an offspring of dead flesh, before thy death ? 

To fearful converse hold with pulseless spirits 

That in dark Realm of souls forgotten sleep, 

Touching hid knowledge and more perfect paths ? 

Thereto must thou all lively cheer forsake, 

Thy trade of life, World’s wonted fellowship, 

To be sad guest of Hel’s tremendous House, 

Where Time is not ; hear rusty adamant doors 

Of stone clapt fearful to, behind thy back, 

Bars drawn, and thou still to continue forth !” 
A passage near the opening of the book is a good example of the 
visual quality of his verse : 

**T slumbered till a turtle’s gentle flock, 

That feared not yet Man’s shape, folding from flight 

Their rattling wings, lighted on vermeil feet, 

Jetting with mincing pace their iris necks, 

With crooling throat-bole, voice of peace and rest, 

All round about me at that their drinking-place.” 
In each of these quotations I must confess to having altered 
Mr. Doughty’s punctuation, which is so unusual that it 
frequently obscures the sense for readers unaccustomed to it. 

The revised version of Mansoul contains several new 

passages, including three of considerable length, and there are, 
besides, innumerable minor alterations, all of which, it is 
interesting to note, tend towards an elimination of abnor- 
malities and a_ simplification of language. Re-reading the 
poem again, I feel once more that Mr. Doughty is one of the 
only living poets to whose work I am able to return repeatedly 
with renewed enjoyment. At the moments when his poetic 
impulse flags we may find ourselves irritated by the awkward- 
nesses of his languege—and such moments are more noticeable 
in him than in poets whose style is less singular—but it is 
well to remind ourselves that if we condemn his language on 
principle we must also condemn another poet who wrote in a 
language not contemporary with his period ; namely, Edmund 
Spenser, Martin ARMSTRONG. 


THE OUTPUT OF VERSE. 
ENGLAND is said to excel all other countries in lyric output 
and religious sensibility. The conjunction of these two 
qualities is therefore fitting, desirable, and in the order of 
nature. Milton is, perhaps, a rather exotic saint, handicapped 
by his consciousness of high artifice, incomparable to 
Dante in natural intensity; but Dante is a phenomenon 
and a perpetual danger to the Churches. In France a 
Christian singer like Claudel seems to be rather outside the 
national Panthéon, whose paganism has been preserved by 
an inveterate classicism ; but English literature takes Herbert 
and Vaughan to its heart, and is only half suspicious of Crashaw 
and Francis Thompson. Most of the books of verse noticed 
below divide themselves between the school of Herbert and 
the school of Crashaw; their tendency is towards either 
simplicity and homeliness or decorative mysticism. The 
similarity of their sentiments is remarkable ; in their way 
they are as informative an index to present-day normal 
religious experience as In Memoriam was to the Victorian 
struggle for faith. The keynote of their desire is struck, 
not very melodiously, by Miss Evelyn C. M. Davis in her 
Poems (Erskine Macdonald). She appeals to other poets 
for the ultimate message of spiritual comfort :— 
“You, to whose touch beauty stands self-revealing, 
If you have glimpsed a vision, show us it! 
Write us one stanza for the poor world’s healing. 
Give us a message from the infinite !” 
The cry for “ Infinity, far from Earth’s desire and pain,” 
is taken up at the very beginning of Angels (Erskine Mac- 
donald), but Miss Phyllis M. James's verses show an ardour 
less diffuse and a more considered technique. Poems of 





ye. ——: 
Hope and Vision, by Frederic Mann, M.A. (Stock 
has a formidable appearance, the size and the “ar 4, 
a textbook or treatise. Mr. Mann, however, delights us a 
a different kind of solidity. His spiritual energies pated - 
vague ; they are pleasantly rooted in earth and exp eee 
with decent dogmatism :— a 
“No dread of strange and awful things 
Need chill our feeling when we oom, 
Nor shall we soar on straining wings 
In search for God as far away.” 
Lyrics, by A. G. McL. Pearce Higgins (Blackwell, 
give pleasure for a similar robustness, though the 
aspirations are more secular :— 


2s. net), 
author's 


as Then come sugar plum and candy, and rose-red English far 
Come Susan, Meg and Polly, and set you in your place.” ” 
One of his longer poems, ‘* Homer,” makes us wish that M 
Higgins will continue to write narrative decasyllabics — 
M. J. Hamilton’s volume, Look—See ! (Stockwell, Is. 6d piss 
is a trifle demonstrative, as the title suggests. His religio : 
outlook is clear and hopeful, and one is attracted by the 
personality which emerges from his naive declamations. On 
a much higher level of execution are Poems, by Malcolm 
Taylor (Blackwell, 1s. 6d. net), and The Pedlar, by R 
Warwick Bond (Blackwell, 6s. net). The former contains 
a close-knit sonnet, “‘ Reason and Impulse,” which, theush 
imitative, has no echoes, and shows an uncommon mastery 
of form. Mr. Bond is more experienced and more immediately 
ambitious. This volume is the first part of a long narrative 
poem, illustrating the spirit of different epochs by the 
psychology of representative figures. Browning looms in 
some of his lines, but they are more than merely readable 


n 


FICTION: 


—_— 
RIDDLE AND 
STORIES.* 
CarLike, Mr. de la Mare’s genius haunts places. Of the 
fifteen stories in this book, only one can be said to lack his 
abnorinally acute sense of house and home. and even that 
is not the tale of a wanderer. The travellers who set out 
‘*“once upon a time, which is the memory of the imagination, 
rather than that of the workaday mind,” and beheld afar off 
the monstrous Vats “slumbering in a grave, crystal light, 
which lapped, deep as the Tuscarora Trough, above and 
around their prodigious stone plates, or slats, or slabs, or 
laminae *’—these travellers did not pause to marvel and pass 
on; they stayed until their innermost beings were drained 
into those ** crusted, butt-like domes of stone wherein slept 
Elixir Vitae, whose last echo had been the Choragium of the 
Morning Stars.” 

All Mr. de la Mare’s characters are creatures of environment 
sometimes, as in “* The Vats,” hardly more than the sensitive 
plates upon which the physical and spiritual aspects of their 
surroundings are portentously engraved. For them, as fo 
the mysterious stricken family in “The Bird of Travel,” 
absenteeism, betrayal of their territorialism, means death. 
They have no significant or even safe existence apart from the 
bricks and mortar, the narrow compass of wood and field and 
garden, which are habitual to them and which hold their 
lives in fee. They are not always safe then. 

Of course, Mr. de la Mare’s people advance, often dix 
turbingly, from their shadowy background. Seaton’s Aunt, 
for instance. Never very good to live in, her house would 
have been at any rate habitable but for her. She is the most 
considerable figure in the book, but she is a fiend, sucking her 
nephew's life, appropriating his vitality, his thoughts, even his 
appetite. Though in a different setting and differently 
treated, it is the same theme that Henry James worked out 
with such prodigious intricacy in The Sacred Foul. 
There it is merely a psychological problem and an arid one; 
it wants the supernatural element, the turn of the screw that 
makes “ Seaton’s Aunt” so effective. James's ghosts ar 
moral obliquities of such intensity and persistence that they 
take visible shape ; de la Mare’s may be injurious, but theit 
wickedness is not their chief quality, certainly not thet 
raison d'étre. They are not local or at odds with reality, 


* The Riddle and Other Stories, By Walter de la Mare. London: Selwyn aod 
Blount. (7s. 6d.] 
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are part and parcel of the author’s mind, the condition 
.. work, his medium, as they were Hawthorne’s. When, 
in “ The Count’s Courtship,” de la Mare declines their 
tions (the issue being so palpably between human 
desire and its frustration), his peculiar quality is compromised, 
and the story, the fullest to all appearance of human interest, 
is also the least successful in the book. 
of its treasures of phrase and fancy, its imcomparably 
nsive and appropriate prose rhythms, it is needless to 
k; they are inseparable from Mr. de la Mare’s work and 
oak every page a joy. Always idiomatic, but never archaic, 
his prose has a life of its own, a quality of hard flexibility. 
fis characters are uncompromising too, incisive in their 
utterance as they are determined in their dealings ; even in 
the minds of avowedly muddle-headed persons like Miss 
puveen and Sarah ideas tinkle like tin-tacks. Sarah prepares 
r Alice for her vigil :— 
“ Anyhow, fast you must, like the Cartholics, and you with a 
‘htful hacking cough and all. Come like a new begotten bride 
you must ina white gown, and a wreath of lilies or rorringe blossom 
i, your hair, same pretty much as I made for my mother’s coffin 
this twenty years ago, and which I wouldn't do now not for 
respectability even. And me and my mother, let me tell you, 
were as close as hens in a roost... .” 


ministra 


Symbolism never makes for clarity, and in some of the 
stories, “The Bird of Travel,” for instance, where Mr. de la 
Mare has loaded every rift with ore, the central idea is hard to 
disentangle. It does not readily reveal itself in “The Riddle,” 
that strange story of seven children who went to stay with 
their grandmother and, despite her warning, were drawn in 
their play to inspect an old chest in which, by ones and twos, 
they ultimately disappeared. An exasperating air of lucidity 
and guilelessness distinguishes this baffling little tale. But 
it must not be thought that Mr. de la Mare deals solely in 
conundrums. More surely, perhaps, than any living writer 
he is able to invest a familiar or unfamiliar object with 
terrifying significance, the significance of a nightmare to a 
child, by virtue of which the object is isolated from experience 
and yet endued with all its horrors. The Vats have this 
quality, in spite of Mr. de la Mare’s assertion that they 
ingeminated peace. The Tree has it even more. Not solely 
from its association with the criminal genius, who sketched it 
a thousand times and then killed it. Not from the suggestion 
that it would prove his gallows-tree. A hundred stray 
touches beside the great formal description print it on our 
minds, not as the huge cloudy symbol of a high romance, but 
as something threatening and deadly, something which even 
as we read an atavistic instinct warns us against, so that we 
would gladiy shut the image from our minds :— 

“Solitary, unchallenged, exotic in its station all but at the foot 
of the broken-hedged, straggling garden, it rose to heaven a pro- 
digious spreading, ascendant cone, with its long, dark green, pointed 
leaves. It stood from first springing branch to apex, a motionless 
and somnolent fountain of flowers . .. you might have sup- 
posed . . . the thing had sprung up by sheer magic out of the 
ground.” 

The Riddle is a book which every lover of poetry and every 
student of style must make it his business (as it will certainly 
be his pleasure) to read; it has a quality unique in 
contemporary fiction. 


Tales of the Jazz Age. By F. Scott Fitzgerald. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Of the stories, fantasies and ‘ unclassified masterpieces ” 
(as the author facetiously terms them) contained in this 
volume the most considerable derive from O. Henry. They 
catch something of his colour and movement, but not his 
deftness or his brevity ; their developments are unexpected 
but fail to surprise. They show American life in its most 
Itesponsible and least Puritanical aspect. Romantic and 
heady, they owe their atmosphere to champagne or substitutes 
for champagne. When, through illness or poverty or Pro- 
hibition, Mr. Fitzgerald’s characters have to forgo. this 
indulgence his outlook (as in The Lees of Happiness) becomes 
very grey indeed. 
Anthony John. By Jerome K. Jerome. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
This is the Jerome not of Three Men in a Boat, but of the 
Passing of the Third Floor Back. Anthony is successful in 
everything he touches, from love to business, but at last he 
8 challenged by the spirit of Christianity. For a time he 
evades it by using his wealth to build model dwellings, but 
soon he comes to believe that material improvements are not 
going to save civilization any more than bread and circuses 
saved Rome. It might be argued that the doled-out bread 
and the circuses failed because they violated an economic 
law, not from any natural inefficacy. But Mr. Jerome 








follows his idea to the end and we are left with the certainty 
that Anthony will give up his great possessions and attempt 
to lead the Christ-like life. Mr. Jerome handles most skil- 
fully a theme than an inferior artist would horribly mutilate. 


B.B. of Ardlegay. By W. H. Rainsford. (John Lane. 7s. 6d.) 

A comedy of rural life and the complications of village 
relationships. B.B. comes to be tried for murder and is a 
little hurt by the anti-climax, which ends his notoriety with 
an acquittal. There is plenty of fresh and humorous observa- 
tion, but the author is not sufficiently ruthless in cutting out 
unnecessary detail. 


Clent’s Way. By C. C. and E. M. Mott. 
73. 6d.) 

A study of a rather overbearing young man. His marriage 
and his career are both blatantly successful. A love affair, 
subsequent to his marriage, shows him to be entirely common- 
place when he is not actually vulgar. The authors have done 
their best with this rather repellent material and their writing 
shows a hard sort of efficiency as though each had specialized 
in a department—one doing males and the other females. 


(Chapman and Hall. 


The Desert Horizon. By E. L. Grant Watson. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

The principal character in this novel is the Australian 
Bush. It is at the same time sinister and seductive, and its 
effect on civilized persons is quite remarkable. The severe 
beauty of the scenery is well realized in the descriptions, as 
well as the other quality it has, the brooding solitude, which 
drives one woman to suicide.. At the end of this book the 
young hero takes his bride up into this dangerous country, 
to the very farm at which the suicide took place. Whether 
her nerves stand the strain or not will be told us, we presume, 
in a future volume. 


L’oubli des Morts. 
6 frances. ) 

M. Montfort’s delightfully easy French is a joy to a 
foreigner weary of struggling with M. Proust. As a 
satirist he reminds the reviewer of Miss Macaulay, 
but he is a great deal more besides, and his descrip- 
tions of Paris in that momentous fortnight before the 
Armistice are deeply interesting. M. Montfort is the 
founder and editor of a review called Les Marges, and has 
written various other books. 


Children of the Dawn. 
7s. 6d.) 

A romance of early Ireland. The period is left a little 
uncertain, but Cretans, Greeks, Welshmen, and representatives 
of many of the other famous ancient civilizations of the world 
figure in the story. They make use, however, of the conven- 
tional modern Irish lingo, and address their Arch-Druids as 
“Your Riverence.”’ To call it an historical novel would be 
rather to stretch the accepted meaning of the term history. 


By Eugene Montfort. (Librairie de France. 


By Mary Carbery. (Heinemann. 


Vanderdecken. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 

A new novel of the Pacific, not very likely to affect in 
either sense the number of Mr. Stacpoole’s admirers. 
Indeed, he would be a subtle epigrammatist who could say 
in a short space anything in any way to distinguish it from 
its predecessors. 
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WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


The Annual Register, 1922. Edited by Dr. M. Epstein. 
(Longmans. 30s. net.) 
The domestic history of the past eventful year is lucidly 
summarized in 144 pages. Those who know and remember 
the workings of the political machine will observe with interest 
and some amusement how cautiously the chronicler glides over 
the main event of the early months of 1922—Lord Younger’s 
frustration of Mr. Lloyd George’s desire to precipitate an 
election in the interests of a “‘ National ” party, otherwise the 
Coalition perpetuated. There are, of course, references in 
speeches to the proposal for an early election, but Lord 
Younger, so far as we can see, is not mentioned. We cite 
the case not to discredit the Annual Register, which within its 
limits is simply invaluable, but to illustrate the almost inevi- 
table defects that characterize a would-be colourless record 
— immediately after the events with which it deals. 
he foreign and colonial summaries are somewhat less dis- 
passionate. The usual chronicle is followed by intelligent 
reviews of literature and art, finance and commerce and law, 
some select documents of importance and an obituary. The 
index is still a weak point : it ought to be much fuller. 


The Statesman’s Year Book, 1923. Edited by Sir J. Scott 
Keltie and Dr. M. Epstein. (Macmillan. 20s. net.) 

The editors of the most valuable of all books of reference 
for the current affairs of the world appear, in the sixtieth issue 
now published, to have almost returned to what Mr. Harding 
calls ** normaley.”’ They provide statistics even for Bolshevik 
Russia and the infant Irish Free State and are only baulked 
by the Turkish chaos. They give Turkey, shorn of the Arab 
lands, a population of 14,500,000, but the figure, to which no 
date is assigned, seems disproportionately high. The intro- 
ductory matter includes, with the usual tables, a useful section 
on the League of Nations and maps of Ireland and Palestine. 


The Michelin Guide to Great Britain, 1923. 
Co. 5s. net.) 

All intelligent motorists know this excellent guide and will 
be glad to hear that a new edition has appeared. The town- 
plans are particularly useful and have been of service to many 
tourists with or without cars. There are over three hundred 
of these plans in the new issue, as well as the familiar coloured 
road-maps. 


The Indian Year Book, 1923. Edited by Sir Stanley Reed. 
(Bennett, Coleman; and Bombay: Times of India.) 

This admirable work, now in its tenth year, gives a mass of 
information, geographical, political, financial, commercial and 
biographical, such as it is impossible to find in any other ten 
or even a hundred books about India. It has been revised 
with care and is well indexed. 


Merchant Ships of the World. Edited by Frank C. Bowen and 
F. J. N. Wedge. (Sampson Low. £3 3s. net.) 

This very remarkable and fascinating new book seeks to do for 
the world’s merchantmen what the late Mr. Jane and his 
successors have done for the world’s warships. It records 
for each country the shipowning firms with their ships arranged 
in order of tonnage, with details of the cargo-space, engines 
and equipment and, in many cases, with photographs. Here 
one may see at a glance the mighty fleets of the Blue Funnel 
Line or the British India Company, the Cunard or the P. & O., 
the Nippon Yusen Kubushiki Kaisha and the Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha, the United States Shipping Board—which leads the 
world in the mere numbers of its merchantmen—and others. 
The second part of the book is devoted to “ Identification ” ; 
all who love ships will delight in the elaborate tables by which 
one may, with a little practice, distinguish the vessels of, at 
any rate, the leading companies. 


The ‘‘ Feathered World’ Year Book for 1923. Edited by 
R. Comyns-Lewer. (Feathered World. 2s. net.). 

This substantial volume, well written and well ilustrated, 
will interest all who keep poultry and surprise those who do 
not. The industry is very important; last year the eggs 
and poultry produced in Great Britain were valued at nearly 
£29,000,000, as compared with a wheat crop valued at 
£16,000,000. The industry, moreover, is very complex. The 
long array of special articles on different breeds shows how 
much there is for the poultry-keeper to learn. An article on 
the management of a poultry farm may be commended to the 
beginner, who is apt to be unduly optimistic at the outset and 
excessively disheartened by the early disappointments that 
befall everyone in this risky, but not unprofitable, trade. 


Brussels Financial Conference, 1920: the Recommendations 
and Their Application. 2 vols. (Constable, for the League 
of Nations. 5s. and 2s.) 

The Economie Section of the League has prepared these 
two volumes from the official replies to an inquiry as to how 
far the various nations in the League had acted on the recom- 
mendations of the Brussels Conference. It is instructive to 


(Michelin Tyre 


notice that, of all the countries, Great Britain and the United 


<n 
for each country are full and interesting, especially ; 
of Italy, which fills the whole of the secon volan an 
reply. ith her 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. New Edition, edited b 
Patrick and William Geddie. Vol. II. (Chambers. 
The second volume of the new ‘“ Chambers ” 
Beaucaire to Cataract. The innumerable 
appear to have been revised with care and 
illustrations are useful. Women readers will, 
with curiosity the reference to ‘“ blouse ” 
French workman’s outer garment ; 
** Chambers * occasionally nod. 
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SPORT. 
The Home of Boxing. By A. F. Bettinson and B i 
(Odhams Press. 21s. net.) % * Bennison 


This volume is a successor to the National Sporting Club 
Past and Present, by the same authors and Mr. Outra 
Tristram. In a good, utilitarian prose they tell in sufficient 
detail the history of the last twenty years at the NSC 
history which they know better than anybody in England, 
The book is not only useful for reference, but is fascinating 
reading for those who are really interested in boxing. The 
authors have a keen appreciation of personality, and they 
present the boxers not only in their fights, but as mea. The 
book is written tolerantly but critically, and is wise on the 
causes of our present boxing mediocrity. 


Newmarket : Its Sport and Personalities. By Frank Siltzor 
With a Foreword by the Earl of Durham, K.G. (Cassell, 
25s. net.) : 

Captain Siltzer is a sportsman, and naturally his book wil! 
make its first appeal to the lovers of horses and Newmarket 

But not to them only. The historical chapters open intimats 

windows on the social life of the past, and the author's pleasant 

anecdotal style should give his book a wide public. Th 
numerous illustrations are well chosen and well reproduced 

An easy, talkative book. 


THE ARTS. 
Decorations and Absurdities. By Bohun Lynch and Reginald 
Berkeley. (W. Collins. 6s. net.) 


In the humble dedication of this book, Mr. Max Beerbohm 
is thus invoked by Mr. Berkeley :— 
“Be tolerant of these 
Choice decorations made by Lynch 
And my absurdities.” 


That is disarming. If Mr. Beerbohm is to be tolerant—and 
can he be other after the flattery of that dedication ?—it is 
not for us to be harsh. But that word “ choice ” is unhappy. 
Had Mr. Lynch’s work been chosen more carefully it would 
have shown better. Fine insight and excellent drawing is 
interspersed with feeble observation and total lack of design, 
The absurdities are well feathered and lightly penctrating, 
but Mr. Berkeley is not a first-class shot. 

The Master of the Russian Ballet. By Olga Racster. (Lcrdo:: 

Hutchinson. 21s. net.) 

To many of us the origins of the Russian Ballet have 
seemed a little misty. In Madame Olga Racster’s book, 
The Memoirs of Cav. Enrico Cecchetti, everything is made 
plain. Enrico Cecchetti trained all the dancers with whose 
work we in London are familiar—Madame Lopokova, Madame 
Pavlova, Madame Karsavina, Nijinsky, Massine, Woizikovsky 
He is an Italian, and had made his name as a dancer long 
before he went to Russia, and the technique of the Russian 
ballet as we now have it is founded almest as much upon 
traditional Italian and French dancing as upon strictly 
Russian technique. Cecchetti, though brought up in the 
strictest traditional school, seems to have had on the whole 
a liberating influence, and the divisions into noble dancing, 
grotesque dancing or into miming, and strict choreography, 
were to him elements which could be blended into a complex 
whole. The book is unfortunately puffed out like Aesop’s 
frog. Some mild story is constantly introduced with such 
a phrase as “ A side-splitting incident that all who frequent 
the Coulisses of the Theatre Blank will remember till theit 
last hour,” &¢c., &c. But in spite of this fault it remams 
a delightful book to turn over. 


Tom Tower, Christ Church, Oxford. 
(Oxford University Press. 25s. net.) 
Mr. Carée’s tribute “* To the honoured memory of a great 
Englishman renowned in the worlds of science and art” is 4 
timely and illuminating volume, finely illustrated and pro- 
duced—the type used being that given to the Sheldonian 
Press by the celebrated Dr. Fell, Bishop of Oxford, to whom 
Wren wrote the delightful series of letters, here quoted at 
length, on the building of Tom Tower. In his commentary 
on the letters and the actual building, Mr. Carée conducts 
us into many pleasant architectural and historical by-ways 
reproducing some engaging old prints and extracts from 


By W. D. Carde 





States alone had balanced their Budgets. The details given 


contemporary accounts and contracts, 
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h he PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENCE. 
plems in Dynamic Psychology. By John T. MacCurdy. 
Davig (Cambridge : at the University Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 
- Net, In the author’s — Ms ——. 4 2 
hich covers the instincts, motives, emo Ss ¢£ 
icles eee (or autistic) thinking, as opposed to the more f rom t he 
and istiC functions of attention, perception, memory, and similar 
Note conscious logical processes.” Dr. MacCurdy has had wide P Yr e oe = ~ 
y the experience in the study of mental disease, and in particular s 
TS of has concentrated on those graver aberrations known as The following extracts are merely a few from a great number of 
psychoses in contradistinction to the psycho-neuroses which Reviews by leading Papers. They show the appreciation of 
gre of a milder nature. Briefly, the book has a double - Pratt-itudes of the Road,” the series of advertisements issued 
objective. On the one hand, it is destructive, in that it seeks by the I roprictors of Pratt’s Motor Spirit in the interests of a 
to show by severe and arduous critical examination where general betterment of road conditions and usage. i 
nioon, [the Freudian system needs reconstruction on a broader basis; | Referee" It is extremely in- all users of the King’s Highway 
on the other, it is constructive in its formulation of suggestions how closely the opinion of the tesies.” 
lub~ for the fulfilment of this need. The practical value of the Duke of ‘York coincides with this Astocar—* Much useful advice 
re essay is much — by by ~_ bos down | gpene pom Peto ee ee ci and exceptional omdiaina 
cient are not aay oom — nu _ be - tes — — of Pratt's Motor Spirit “ “eghew Taster —* Will _umdoubtedly | be 
Ca to clinical problems over a considerable num 5 Ss. Ss = pone begets 5 ie Yorkshire Evening News.— 
land, Mathematical Theory of Relativity. By A. 8. Eddington. Financial Times.—" Deserves the ine accnientge | ave in Prevent- 
ating " (Cambridge: at the University Press. 20s. net.) er ee gh = poole Sunday Chronicle.—“ Will be 
The Professor Eddington is not only a master of lucid exposition ; service,” , edi. | Behn. Weatel hints 
they he has, in addition, the gift of imparting to others the Truth.—‘ Aptly illustrates the to motorists to preserve an excel- 
The fascination which his subject has for himself, particularly benefits which may be derived by lent spirit on the road,” 
the in its more uncertain and speculative aspects. So that even For cool engine, maximum 
in this complete mathematical treatise there are many pages Pure mileage, clean cylinders and 
Zen, which will provide stimulating food for reflection for the Filtered perfect carburation, insist on 
sell non-mathematician. Is the universe cylindrical or spherical ? birit, having 
Does the action of the mind really follow the process of _ 9 
wil! Hamiltonian differentiation of an invariant? Is Weyl’s No ; 
ket World Geometry true? Lastly, can the theory of relativity Waste 
hate be extended to include the phenomena of that domain of 
ant physics to which the laws of atomicity now bar the entrance ? 
The Or, is there some unknown external world whose laws we U e h 
ced cannot control, and, indeed, may not even succeed in niform everywWw ere 
formulating ? R ‘ bl ] 
Occultism and Modern Science. By Konstantin Oesterreich. e lia € a ways 
(Methuen. 6s. net.) 
ald This is a plea for scientific investigation of the case for 
occultism or parapsychology. The author is a German 
im philosopher and seeks to introduce the subject into his 
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country, where it has been less studied, perhaps, than in any 
36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. 


other. The well-known cases of mediumship are examined 
and the pros and cons for their genuineness very fairly 
presented. This alone is refreshing after the usual nause- - a 
nd ating literature which emanates from neurotic enthusiasts, 
is or from scientists who have, for this subject at any rate, 
= lost their sense of relative values. As regards the case of 
id Eva C., the book was written before the consensus of scientific 
opinion was taken last summer, and the verdict of 
regurgitation returned. 


ig; A Comprehensive Treatise on Inorganic and Theoretical 


Chemistry. By J. W. Mellor, D.Sc. Vol. III. (Longmans. 


63s. net.) AND 


The third volume of Dr. Mellor’s monumental work contains | 

ve four chapters, dealing exhaustively with six elements. A | j| UNION BANK OF ENGLAND 

k, chapter is devoted to each of those industrially and financially } }} 

le important metals, copper, silver and gold, and the last chapter LIMITED. 

se deals with the metals of the alkaline earths, calcium, strontium 

le and barium. It would be difficult to overrate the value of £43,447,080 
£9,309,416 
£9,000,000 
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y Dr. Mellor’s work for the advanced student. A specially 
g useful feature is the very full list of references to original 
n papers. The section on the physical properties of copper, 
n for instance, covers thirty pages, and ten pages of references 
y in small type are appended. Thus Dr. Mellor’s work is not 
€ only a complete and lucid exposition, but an index to | }| 15 
e practically all the original research on which it is based. 





The Physiology of the Ascent of Sap. By Sir Jagadis Chunder 
ose. (Longmans. 16s. net.) 

Professor Bose here challenges the view, towards which 
modern botanical opinion seems inclined, that the ascent 
of water in the plant is due to purely physical forces. A 
thythmie series of ‘ pulsations,” consisting of alternating 
expansions and contractions of the living cells, is regarded 
as the causal agency. Only indirect evidence of these pulsa- 
tions is offered and other views do not seem to have been 
sufficiently considered. Incidentally, a number of very 
cleverly designed pieces of apparatus are described and 
Toot-pressure and water-secretion are discussed. 


1,000 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Agents in all parts of the world. 


| BRITISH, COLONIAL & FOREIGN BANKING. 


oaSoS Se Se 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 
undertaken. 





COUTTS & CO., 


Psycho-analysis and Suggestion Therapy. By Dr. W. Stekel. 
Established 1692, is affiliated with this Bank. 


(Kegan Paul. 6s. 6d. net.) 

' Anything from the pen of Dr. Stekel must command 
: attention. He is a pioneer in the field of the new psychology, 
= - work on the Conditions of ss gay and their AUXILIARY : 

reatment, recently published in England for the first time, NS : 

assured his Seputehian for those one were not aware of him LLOYDS AND WATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. | 
before. In this small book Dr. Stekel outlines the working | 
technique and practical applications of the psycho-analytic 
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treatment, as well as the methods of hypnosis and other forms 
He is both frank and helpful in pointing 
out the limitations and dangers inherent in all these thera- 
peutic methods, and his book will be found very useful as a 


of o-therapy. 


guide to “ Don’t’s”” for beginners. 


Evolution of the Conscious Faculties. 


By J. Varendonck. 
(George Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


Amongst the modern psychologists who “count” Dr. 
Varendonck must certainly be reckoned. Up till recently the 
New Psychologists have largely occupied themselves with the 
Unconscious, a territory which they, with Freud at their 


head, discovered and explored with the enthusiasm of pioneers. 
The results of their discoveries led many of us to consider 
psychology and psycho-pathology as almost synonymous 
terms ; it is, therefore, a grateful task to give a short apprecia- 
tion of a modern psychologist who takes the Conscious as his 
theme. Dr. Varendonck shows in his previous work, The 
Psychology of Day-Dreams, and in the book under review, that 
the stuc 

academic one ; in his hands the investigation of normal mental 
processes proves itself to be a fertile field of valuable specula- 
tion and a fascinating realm of research. The exigencies of 
space forbid of a summary of the author’s theories and con- 
clusions ; but we hope that our readers will be thereby pro- 
voked to acquaint themselves with them at first-hand by 
reading Dr. Varendonck’s book. We can promise that they 
will find therein a contribution to psychology which combines 
great originality with scientific caution and a correct regard 
for the work of others with the intellectual independence 
proper to the pioneer. 


A Dictionary of Applied Physics. Edited by Sir Richard Glaze- 
brook, K.C.B., F.R.S. Vol. IV. (Macmillan. 63s. net.) 

The new volume of this admirably concise and authoritative 
work of reference (by the editing of which Sir Richard Glaze- 
brook is conferring so great a benefit on general students of 
a deals, in a single alphabet, with the subjects of 
zight, Sound and Radiology. Among the longest articles 
we may note those of Mr. Tudor Walsh on * Photometry 
and Illumination,’ Dr. Barton on ** Sound,” and Mr. Coad- 
Pryor on “Glass.” A special feature of the work is the 
amount of space given to articles on instruments, such as 
those on the piano, the piano-player and the gramophone, 
the periscope and the range-finder, surveying and naviga- 
tional instruments, cameras and telescopes. The information 
is up to date and as a rule the exposition is clear. 


4 ryv . wy —T 

LIGHT FICTION, 
Frontier Man. By G. E. Mitton and J. G. Scott, 
(John Murray. 7s. 6d. net.) ‘These authors are always at their 
best in the scenes of their novels which take place in the East. The opening 


—— of this story, which pass in Burma, are very readable ; the remainder 
is disappointing. 


Ture 


Tuey Lovep Greatty. By Katharine Tynan. 
Grayson. Ts. 6d. net.) 


Miss Tynan’s usual manner. 
and drinking. 


(Nash and 


A miki and sentimental little story told in 
There is much comforting description of eating 


A Wuire Man. By Mrs. Frances Everard. (Hutchinson. 


7s. Gd. net.) A love story of Tunisia, in which the White Man, who 
finds out on his wedding morning that he is a half-caste, successfully courts 
death to set his wife free. 


Feruersee Farm. By Marie Van Vorst. (Mills and Boon. 


7s. 6d. net.) A sentimental American novel in which an unscrupulous 
business man is brought to better ways of thinking by his littl: daughter. 
Not equal to Miss Van Vorst's past work. 


Tne Lucky NuemBer. By Ian Hay. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
Ts. 6d. nel.) Readable short stories, of which the author gives a “ cata- 
logue raisonné’ in the preface, 


Jur Return or Antuony Trent. By Wyndham Martyn. 
(Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net.) A stirring account of how Anthony 
‘Trent, the reformed American master criminal, tracks down an even more 
detestable scoundrel than he himself was before his conversion. 


Tur House or Five Sworps. By Tristram Tupper. 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 
centring in a romantic colonial house. 


(TTodder 


An American novel of delicate charm, 


Lavcu AND Grow Ricu. By Jack Kahane. (Grant Richards. 


7s. Gd. net.) A rather pretentious but exceedingly frank and up-to-date 
study of a modern young man who engages in post-War trade, and a still 
more modern heroine. The conversations between the two are amusing 


Tir Fountrain or Green Fire. By Percy James Brebner. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.) A mystery story concerned with the 
usual Oriental jewel. The author is a master in producing thrills. 


Tur ILLusion OF POSSESSION. 
Palmer. 


By Patricia Wainley. (Cecil 
7s. 6d. net.) An unpleasant story of modern London life. 
(Cassell. %s. 6d.) 


Zara THE Cruet. By Joan Conquest. 


Zara is a robber chieftainess who rules by immoderate cruelty a band of 
robbers in the Arabian Desert. 


Vivid, but suggests pantomime each time 


y of man’s conscious faculties need be no sterile | 


—<—___ 
Tue Mutiny or THE ALBarross. By William Grenyi 


(Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) ‘There is some excellent character 


drawing in this othcrwise commonplace narrative 
board a yacht. ’ a? Mutiny oq 


Zion. By D. L. Adler. (Jarrolds. 6s. net.) 
cease to be a mere word to the Gentile who reads this story. 
to the young Jew and Bayswater calls to his wife. 
and our sympathy goes with both. 


Zionism 
this Palesting = 
Their parting is thevitably 


Tue Upuiti Cums. By B. M. Bower. (Methuen. 
The climb symbolizes a cowboy’s efforts to give up drink. 
amusing than most such purposeful tales. 


7s. 6d. nel.) 
The story is mor, 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE 


[By Our Crry Eprror.] 
THE NEW CHANCELLOR, 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—No better proof could have been given by the 
Premier of his determination to make efficiency the 
supreme test for members of his Cabinet than the invita. 
tion given to Mr. Reginald McKenna (an ex-Liberal 
Minister) to take office as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
It shows, too, something more, namely, a clear recognition 
by Mr. Baldwin of the fact that upon the right conduct 
of the national finances during the next few years the 
future of the country must very largely depend. Equally, 
too, however, as has been publicly recognized by the 
Premier, Mr. McKenna will be making very great personal 
sacrifice in responding to the call of duty. 

In many respects there is something altogether unique 
in this prospective appointment. During the War the 
suggestion was often made that a practical banker or 
business man should be appointed to the Exchequer, 
having regard to the great part played by finance. It 
was, however, generally admitted, even in City circles, 
that the practical banker might find himself rather lost in 
| the maze of Treasury finance and the intermingling of 
international and domestic politics with financial prob- 
lems. Now, however, we have the interesting prospect 
of Mr. McKenna, statesman and ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, returning to a position with the difficulties 
and responsibilities of which he is already very familiar, 
but bringing to those duties the knowledge and experience 
of the practical banker. 

As Chancellor of the Exchequer during the War Mr. 
McKenna won high regard in the City, both for the courage 
and ingenuity of his Budgets. Mr. Lloyd George had 
previously filled the easy but mischievous réle of endea- 
| vouring to “ popularize’ the War by regarding it as 
| likely to be of short duration, and framing his Budgets 
| accordingly. His successor, however, took a very different 
| view, and recognizing that the conflict was bound to be 
a protracted one, imposed taxation in drastic fashion, the 
beneficial results of which policy we are reaping to-day. 
Whatever may be said by way of criticizing the Excess 
Profits Duty which Mr. McKenna imposed, it is generally 
regarded as having been thoroughly justified at the time 
of its imposition, although it is well known that its author 
would have removed it as soon as possible after the 
| Armistice, recognizing that it was entirely a war measure. 

I think it must be said that (his great expericnee as a 
statesman notwithstanding) the City accepted Mr. McKenna 
mainly on the valuation of Sir Edward Holden, by whom 
he was specially selected. To-day, however, it regards 
the selection made by that eminent banker as having been 
completely justified. We are conservative folk in the 
City, and the statesman does not exist who could assume 
the responsibility of the headship of one of our grea! 
banks and hope to find his reputation ready made for 
him. It was one of the many sterling attributes of the 
late Sir Edward Holden that he had infinite forethought 
for the welfare of his beloved bank when he should no 
longer preside over it, and I vividly remember the pleasure 
and satisfaction with which he told me in the year1916 that 
he had discovered ‘‘ the very man ”’ to take his place in 
the person of Mr. Reginald McKenna. Nor was Sir 
Edward the man to hand over his duties to a future 
successor, however eminent in the political world, wit hout 
putting him through a pretty severe drilling. For some 




















it approaches tragedy, 


two years Mr. McKenna sat daily in the same room with 
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«, Edward and discussed with him every problem of 
> ortance With which the bank was called upon to deal. 
OF en came the day in 1919 when with startling sudden- 
yess the great banker passed away, after a very brief 
dness 3 and the new ex-Chancellor-banker was as ready 
i fill the vacant position as he had been found ready 
on previous - occasions to serve the State in many 
rtant offices. It was soon evident, in fact, that Sir 
rd Holden’s desire that the institution which under 
jis creative control had become the largest bank in the 
tid should not suffer by his death was to be completely 
alized. This was so as regards the daily conduct of the 
igk’s affairs, but in another respect also Mr. McKenna 
has upheld the traditions of his predecessor ; his survey, 
a the annual meetings, of the financial and economic 
wnditions of the country being one of the outstanding 
gatures in the banking world. 

Briefly, therefore, it may be said that given a complete 
ystoration of health, of which there seems every reason- 
able prospect, the finances of the country will shortly be 
entrolled by a man who has the unique advantage of the 
experience ofa previous tenure of office as Chancellor, sup- 
mented by six years’ banking experience. With some 
of Mr. McKenna’s conclusions concerning our economic 
problems the City is not always in agreement, nor is that | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ni 


Edwa 





surprising, having regard to the fact that those connected 
with inflation and deflation are of so controversial a 
character that the keenest and soundest intellects differ 
oncerning the methods of treatment. What, however, 
is quite clear is that if Mr. McKenna becomes Chancellor 
the control of our finances will be in the hands of a 
statesman-banker of great courage ; of absolute honesty 
and sincerity of purpose ; and possessed of an experience | 
which has fallen to few Finance Ministers in this country. 
Recognizing, therefore, as the City does, the enormous 
rsponsibilities attaching to this particular office of State 
at the present juncture in our history, it is scarcely 
surprising that the announcement during the past week 
of this important prospective recruit to the Cabinet should 
have greatly increased the City’s confidence in the new 
Government, and should have contributed to the stability 
of markets at a moment when many of the external factors 





operating have been of a depressing character.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, Artucr W. Kippy. 
The City, May 30th. 


FFNANCIAL NOTES. 
The influences affecting the Stock Markets during 


the week have been of a conflicting nature. Having 
reeovered from the effect of the resignation of Mr. 


Bonar Law—which was regretted nowhere’ more 
than in the City—markets have been steadied by 
the successful re-formation of the Cabinet by Mr. 


Baldwin, and not least by the prospective inclusion 
of Mr. McKenna. <A further circumstance which has 
tended to strengthen the Investment Markets has 
been the expectation of the reinvestment of some 
portion of the £50,000,000 in War Loan dividends dis- 
bursed on June Ist, while the good response given to new 
issues of capital has been a helpful factor. On the other 


anxiety in financial circles, and a careful consideration 
of market conditions at the moment suggests that some 
part of the strength of investment stocks must be 
attributed to a recrudescence of uneasiness with regard to 
international politics. This impression is rather strength- 
ened by the fact that in some other directions, and 
notably in English Railways, some dulness has been evi- 
dent, due in part to uncertainty as to the effect upon 
railway earnings of reduced freight charges, but also in 
part to indications of the slight revival in trade having 
received a moderate check. 
bad * * * 
I referred last week to the likelihood of American 
anking interests being concerned in the Austrian Loan, 
and the definite announcement is now made that a banking 
gtoup, headed by Messrs. Morgans, will be handling the 
equivalent of about five millions. The total Loan—the 
ull particulars of which seem likely to be available a 


(Continued on page 935.) 





nend, the developments in the Ruhr crisis, and the | 
further stump in the mark, have occasioned considerable | 
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HIS deeply sprung and cosily padded 

armchair—pleasant to look at, too 
—and this low tea-table ready to the 
hand for book or coffee cup will bring a 
delightful sense of absolute comfort and 
ease to the tired worker. It is a Heal 
product, and the price is quite remarkable. 


Arm Chair covered in dark blue cotton, 





. _ 
Mahogany Tea Table, £2 : 12 : 6 
Illustrated Catalogue of Easy Chairs and Sofas will be sent 
n request. Also one of Tea Sets and Table Wares. 


Heal & Son L‘# 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W.1. 
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Dealers in Carpets, China, Fabrics and Decorative things. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 





HAMBROS BANK, LTD. 


The eleventh annual ordinary general meeting of Hambros Bank, 
Ltd., was held on Thursday, May 24th, at the registered office of 
the Bank, No. 43 Bishopsgate, E.C., Sir Everard Hambro, K.C.V.O. 
(the Chairman), presiding. 


The Chairman said: Gentlemen, you will find laid on the table 
the directors’ report and the statement of accounts for the year 
ending March 31st last, and I will assume that, according to our 
usual custom, we may take them as read. 


In comparing shortly our balance-sheet figures with those of 
last year, the chief features are the increase of loans and accept- 
ances, which reflect to a large extent the increased exports to this 
country from the northern countries which require financing 
during the late winter and early spring. It has become a practice 
that the exporter to this country, when making his contract, has, 
in order to avoid speculation, to secure his exchange, this being 
the only way he can determine the price at which he can sell; 
hence the considerable demands upon us during the first few 
months of the year, which are liquidated by the shipments during 
the summer. The banking difficulties in Denmark and Norway 
have been wisely and ably met, L believe with success, and we may 
hope to see the result in a steady improvement in the position, 
with a return to the normal in both countries. I now formalby 
move :—‘ That the report of the directors and audited statement 
of accounts to March 3ist, 1923, already printed and circulated 
amongst the shareholders, and as presented to this meeting, be 
received, adopted, and entered upon the minutes.” 


The Chairman next moved :—‘ That a final dividend of 12 per 
cent. for the year ended March 3ist, 1923, free of income-tax, be 
declared on the capital paid up, and that such dividend be made 
payable on and after May 25th, 1923.” 


Mr. w. J. Heriot seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
adopted. 


The retiring directors, Sir Everard Hambro, K.C.V.O., Mr. H. C. 
Hambro, Mr. W. J. Heriot, Mr. J. Jorgensen, and Mr. J. C. 
Priestley, K.C., were re-elected, and Messrs. W. B. Peat and Co. 
having been reappointed auditors, the proceedings terminated. 





HAVANA CIGAR & TOBACCO 
FACTORIES. 


-— 


The * Corona” Judgment. 


The twenty-fifth ordinary general meeting of the Havana Cigar 
and ‘Tobacco Factories, Ltd., was held on Friday, May 25th, at 
2a Eastcheap, E.C. 

Mr. Hi. C. Archer, who presided, said that the gross profits for 
the past year showed a drop to only just over half that of the 
preceding year, but thanks to an amount of £16,119, principally 
made up of an over-provision in previous years for income-tax and 
corporation profits tax, and now written back, the directors had 
been able to carry forward £34,144 after payment of Debenture 
interest and Preterence dividend. As to the crop situation, 
prospects were by no means encouraging. Cuba had produced the 
shortest crop of tobacco for a great many years, and what little 
tobacco was suitable for the company’s purposes was commanding 
abnormal figures; in fact, prices to-day were higher than those 
paid for the crop of 1920, which were the highest in history. The 
unsettled conditions generally throughout the world had limited 
the exportations of cigars from Cuba. Were they anywhere near 
normal there would not be enough tobacco, even if it were all 
good, to take care of 50 per cent. of the amount required. The 
company’s famous and well-known La Corona brand, which 
undoubtedly stood at the head of all others and was so recognised 
throughout the world, was and had been protected as far as was 
possible, their buyers having been instructed to secure all the 
tobacco possible for the La Corona factory regardless of price, and 
while the company’s profits, if any, for the coming year might he 
very limited, they would at every cost maintain the quality of tha 
brand. The company had recently taken action against a West 
End restaurant proprietor to restrain him from selling cigars 
other than the company’s brand in response to requests for some 
cigars “‘ Coronas,”” and judgment had been given in favour of the 
qompany, an injunction being granted restraining the defendant 
from selling or supplying in response to any order for some cigars 
“Coronas” or “Corona cigars” or “a Corona cigar” or “a 
Corona” cigar or a cigar not of the Corona brand, unless it was 
first clearly ascertained that the customer did not require cigars 
or a cigar of the Corona brand, and no other brand. He would 
impress upon shareholders, and upon all smokers of the Corona 
brand, that it was still necessary to insist upon getting the brand 
and not to be put off by specious excuses. So long as the smoking 
—s insisted on getting the brand they could not go far wrong, 

ut if they were willing to accept the Corona size in any brand 
they might well get British-made cigars or cigars of any origin 
or quality. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





—— 
week hence—will be for about £29,000,000, distrib 
over various centres, and it seems to be generally a 
stood that there will be a “ flat” interest yield on the bo v4 
of about 7} per cent., with a slightly higher yield me 
redemption is taken into account. The extent to which 
the Loan is secured by guarantees by various Pow t 
already a matter of common knowledge, but I fancy that 
when the full prospectus is carefully considered th 
will be a disposition to lay almost equal stress upon the 
actual revenues hypothecated by Austria. Even befor 
the Austrian Loan makes its appearance I expect ms 
or two other interesting Loans to be issued, and . 
the moment of writing the prospectus has appeared 
of a Port of Buenos Aires Loan for £2,500,000, guaranteed 
by the Argentine Government and sponsored by Messrs 
Baring Brothers. 

* * * * 


Not the least interesting point in the address of g; 
Edward Hambro at the recent meeting of the shew, 
holders of Hambros Bank, Limited, was his reassuring 
remarks concerning the banking difficulties in Denmark 
and Norway, to which I have previously referred in these 
notes. There is probably no banker in London who cap 
speak with the same authority concerning financial 
affairs in Scandinavia as Sir Edward Hambro, and it js 
therefore, satisfactory to note that in referring to the 
recent banking difficulties he was able to express the 
view that they had been met wisely, and with success 
and that there were grounds for expecting “a steady 
improvement in the position with a return to the normal 
in those countries.” A. W.K, 


MATERIAL REVIEW, 
FOXTON FABRICS. 


TuosE who are interested in the textile trade know of 
Mr. Foxton as a leading, if not the leading, maker of 
eretonnes in this country. It was for him, for example, 
that the late Mr. Claude Lovat Fraser made his designs, 
He has sent the Spectator a number of his cretonnes for review, 
including three by Mr. Lovat Fraser. 

Perhaps the most beautiful is design 3014/44 (width 31 in.), by 
Miss Constance Irving. It can be had in several colour schemes 
—one in which blue predominates; one of black hd 
grey, patterned with strong green and a tomato-red; anda 
third in buff. It is the cretonne with the buff ground which 
pleased me most. The ground is intricately patterned with 
a small design chiefly in grey with touches of jade green and 
red. On this at intervals are bunches of large semi-con- 
ventional flowers in beautiful clear tones of yellow, red, 
blue, mauve and pale pink. The general effect is extra- 
ordinarily good, the individual colours being of the utmost 
purity and brilliance. The cretonne has also this additional 
practical advantage, that while it would not be out of place 
in a modern room, it would look charming in a conventionally 
furnished room with grey, buff, or white walls and a mixed 
collection of furniture. No. 2599/8 (width 50 in.), one of 
Mr. Lovat Fraser’s patterns, is beautiful but not quite so 
accommodating and would only look well in a modern room. 
It consists of juxtaposed triangles of dark and light blue; 
the bases are joined by zigzag lines of black, and the regular 
levels of the design are enclosed by parallel bars of tinted 
orange and lemon. It can also be had with these colours 
reversed, when the effect is gay and yet soft. In both these 
cretonnes the quality of stuff is good, particularly in 2599/8, 
and the printing comes well through, always, of course, 4 
sign of colour which will not readily “ fly.” 

No. 3054/11 (width 31 in.), by Miss Constance Irving, is 4 
cretonne which would look extremely well for curtains, but 
which would probably be rather difficult to manage as loose 
covers for furniture, as the pattern is very large. It is made 
with three grounds—black, watered moth-brown, and 4 
warmer fawn brown. It is most effective in the black. 

An extremely good “ cottage” pattern is 3052/8 (width 
31 in.), also designed by Miss Constance Irving, a tiny irregulat 
diamond chequer giving the effect of hand printing. In one 
pattern blue predominates, in another pink and green, in 4 
third warm browns, mauve, orange and blue. It would be 
specially suitable where an ordinary duster check is the obvio 
solution and something a little more original is desired. 
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another big pattern is No. 2955/108 (width 64 in.), by Mr. 
t Fraser, which is a design of artificialized peacock’s 

~ zs. This seemed to me most effective in a dead crushed 

Se pink with a faded Egyptian blue patterning. It 

. also excellent in jade green. In the first there are touches of 

eo mauve and a pale green, in the second of black and 

es There is another colouring in which blue and black 

: Jominate, with touches of yellow and grey. Here the 

: js hezvy and good and the printing comes well 

though perhaps not quite so well as in the first one 











paterial 
iprough, 


nentioned. - , , , 
4 remarkably beautiful pattern, in which the colour is 


aially effective, is No. 2828/17 (width 50 in.). This is 
sfinted on good, very supple, linen fabric. In the large 
stern sent the ground is mainly a colour between a red and 
qn orange. It is patterned in delicate, highly conventionalized 
back tree stems, with blossoms and birds, with grey waves 
ada diaper work in coils. The material is very wide and 
sll be particularly suitable for loose covers. Perhaps it is 
the very good quality of the actual fabric used that has made 
the colours in this particular stuff so brilliant. The pattern, 
o,is delightful on a chrome yellow ground, with the waves 
ia pink, the tree stems in a dead blue, and the coils in grey. 
it can, again, be had on a dead blue ground, with darker blue 
ine stems, green waves and birds, and grey coils, or a less 
ttractive version on a grey ground, on which grey waves 
fil to make their mark, with purple tree stems and birds. 
in each case the little, conventionalized blossoms are the 
wbur of unbleached linen, tipped with the colour of the 


















tree stems. 

Messrs. Foxton have also sent us some samples of their 
yoven fabries, 7.¢e., fabrics in which the pattern is not printed 
it woven, which they guarantee fadeless. They are attrac- 
tive, Dut perhaps not of such outstanding interest as the 
erctonnes. 

Messrs. Foxton are wholesalers, but intending buyers can 
xt the materials from, among others, Messrs. Crittall and 
son, 149 Victoria Street, S.W.; Messrs. Heal and Son, Ltd., 
1% Tottenham Court Road, W.; Messrs. Peter Jones’s, 
Soane Square, S.W.; Messrs. Wm. Whiteley, Ltd., Queen’s 
Road, W.; and Messrs. Williamson and Cole, High Street, 
(lapham, S.W. 











A. WitiiaMs-EL ts. 
(Foaton Fabrics.—No. 3014/44, 4s. 6d. ; No. 2599/8, 7s. 6d. ; 
No. 8054/11, 3s. 11d. ; No. 3052/8, 2s. 6d.; No. 2955/108, 
ls.; No. 2828/17, 16s. 6d. The above are the approximate 
retail prices per yard.) 





THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON. 


—— —— 


PLAYS. 


His Masesty’s.—Oliver Cromivcell oe -- §8.30-—2.30 
(Mr. Drinkwater’s historical play, with Mr. Henry Ainley 
in the chief part. Notice later.) 
Recent, Kine’s Cross.—The Insect Play .. 8.30—2.30 
[A play for lovers of satire. The best third act in London.| 
Rovarty.—At Mrs. Beam’s os e -- 8.30—2.380 
{Mr. Munro and Miss Jean Cadell displaying the contents 
of a boarding-house. Strangely amusing.) 
EYERYMAN, HAmPpsTEAD.—Major Barbara .. 8.15—2.30 
{An admirable play that suits this theatre.) 
xaLa.—The Marionette Players 8 .30—2.30 


[The The Tempest has 


Tempest and Puss in Hoots. 
Purecll’s and Dr. Arne’s music.} 


(Continued on page 938.) 


LIBERTY CRETONNES 


The Largest Choice of Artistic 
Designs and Beautiful Colours 
In the world, 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 


NEW PATTERNS POST FRES. 
REGENT ST... 


UBERTY & CO., LTD.,  P82%h, *W: 
BEAUTIFUL IRISH LINEN. 


For over 50 years we have been supplying beautiful table cloths, 

table napkins, embroidered bedspreads, sheets, pillow cases, and 

handkerchiefs, etc., to the complete satisfaction of our clients. 
Write for List No. 40P, sent post free, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


Belfast, Northern Ireland, 











Linen Manufacturers, 
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ff you long for 
a cigarette that is 
consistently 
better than any 
you've smoked |©& 


DeReszke 


CIGARETTES [2 





“— | 19 <> 
Lhe best Llend -in the end << 
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<a 
TENOR ‘ MERICAN — 
The good Turkish The good Virginia S 
Cigarette. In boxes Cigarette. In boxes <_ 
10...1/34 50...6/1 10...10d 50...4/2 —> 
25...3'2 100..11/9 25...2/1 109..8/2 = 
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=> “De Reszke™” Cigarettes are obtainable at all _> 
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The application of beautiful 


FURNISHING FABRICS 


to decorative purposes. in 
the Home is the speciality of 


STORY’S 


STORY & COY., LTD. KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 









INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 





Endowment Assurance is the ideal 
combination of Life Assurance and 
Investment. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


LTD., 














Clerical, Medical & General 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Publishes A DETAILED LIST OF 
INVESTMENTS. 


Apply, Chief Office: 15 St. James's Square, S.W. I. | 





——~ 
————— 


or 
City Office: 8 King William Street, E.C. 4. 
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MUSIC. 


June 2nd.—Mor.ey CoLtteceE, WATERLOO Roan, S.E. 1 
{An orchestral suite from Purcell’s The Married Beau and Holst’s 
noble setting of Psalm cxlviii. Morley students play and sing 
with enthusiasm, and their programme is invariably well chosen. 
This concert is in aid of the new building fund.) 
June 5th.—QueEEn’s Hatu.—Orchestral Concert .. 
(Mr. William Primrose will play the Elgar Violin Concerto with Sir 
Landon Ronald, who is essentially a conductor of Elgar and the 
Albert Hall orchestra.) 
June 7th.—AxrouiAN Hati.—Pianoforte Recital es 
[Debussy’s early Suite Bergomasque requires such lithe and graceful 
playing as Miss Wihl’s. Her programme is otherwise con- 
ventional.) 
June 9th.—Wicmore Harxi.—Pianoforte Recital .. 
(Mr. Howard-Jones’s programme includes Delius’s Dance for Harpsi- 
chord, whose harmonies, although ultra-modern, are exquisite.) 


FILMS. 


Love’s CrucisLteE.—Friday and Saturday, 
2nd. Showing at: The Stoll, Kingsway ; 
Electric, Marble Arch; The Tower, Peckham. 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. June 4th, 5th and 6th. 
Showing at : The Broadway, Hammersmith; The 
Kinema, West Ealing. 
[This Seastrom film, like the recent Universal production, Driven, suffers from 
a too-slow photographic motion, which tends to make every situation a 
harrowing one. But the acting, by a Swedish cast, is admirable. Their 
peculiar technique of expressiveness and control, in face and gesture, 
is the most effective style of purely screen acting that has yet been evolved.] 
Souts ror SALE.—Showing for two weeks at The Pavilion, 
Marble Arch. 
{An entertaining melodrama about the cinema actors in Holywood. 
produced, but a trifle too stirring for verisimilitude.} 

BARNES OF New Yorxk.—Friday and _ Saturday, 
June 1st and 2nd. Showing at: West End, Coventry 
Street; The Picture House, Oxford Street; The 
Carlton, Tottenham Court Road. 


[Tom Moore acts with engaging naturalness. The vendetta part of the story 
is absurd.] 


8.0 


8.15 


June ist and 
The 


Well 


Mr. 


AND THE Woman.—Friday @nd_ Saturday, 
June 1st and 2nd. Showing at: Barker's Picture 
Palace, Victoria; The Rink Cinema, Finsbury 
Park ; The Pavilion, Clapham. 

Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, June 4th, 5th and 6th. 
Showing at: The Picture Palace, Old Kent Road ; 
The Empire, Ilford. 


{Betty Compson, as the desperate wife, is too virtue-conscious; the story is 
dramatic and exciting.) 


PICTURES. 


GALLERIES OF M. KNOEDLER AND Co., 15 OLD Bonn Srreet. 
(Portraits by the Russian artist, Savely Sorin. Accurate draughtsmanship, 
delicate colour and powerful composition. An exhibition of great interest 

and importance.] 


Tur Goupt. Gatusries, 5 REGENT STREET. 

{1. Summer exhibition. Below the high average of this gallery. The 
most attractive work is that of Mr. John Nash and Mr. (ertler, and the 
large portrait by Mr. Wilson Steer. 2, Paintings and drawings by Mr. 
W. Conor. Individual and optimistic. A refreshing treatment of the 
life of the poor.] 

Twenty-ONE GALLERY, 
ADELPHI. 

(Original and effective sculpture by Mr. John Bickerdike.] 

Turee Suretps Gatiery, 8 HOoLianp’ Street, 
KENSINGTON. 

{A charming new gallery with excellent ideals. The present exhibition, 
however (closing June 6th), of water-colours by Mr. F. R. C. Hutton, 
made in Italy and Sicily to the old recipes, is a little fecble.j 


LECTURES. 

5th.—Royat Socrery or Arrs.—Sir Edward 
Davson on “ The Economic Conference and 
the Colonies” .. ee ee ae es 
5th.—Sreinway Hatu.—Professor A. M. Hind 
on “ Piero della Francesca and Botticelli” 
(* Great Painters of the Renaissance”) .. 
5th.—Lonpon Scnoot or Economics.—Mr. 
A. G. Gardiner and Mr. Philip Guedalla in 
lecture and _ counter-lecture on  ‘“* Bio- 
graphers and their Victims” (in aid of the 
London Hospitals) .. es ee ne 
6th.—_CarneEGie House, 117 Piccadilly.—Dr. 
Elizabeth S. Chesser on ** Psychology of the 
Child” (for the National Society of Day 
Nurseries) ee ee oe os oe 
June 6th.—Bririsu AcApDEMy, BURLINGTON Hovusr.— 
Professor W. R. Scott on ** Adam Smith” .. 5.0 

6th.—WesTMINSTER Scnoo.t.—The Bishop of 

Oxford on ‘“* Why We Have Been Educating 

Our Boys and Girls” (for the Parents’ 
National Educational Union) oe «» §.30 
8th.—Scuoo. or OrIENTAL Stupres, FiInspury 
Circus.—Dr. Peter Giles on “The Aryans” 5.0 


Tuc Law 


THE DuruaM Hovse Srreet, 


Tut 


June 


4.30 
June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


St. Bartholomew's Hospital is to celebrate next week the eight 
hundredth anniversary of its foundation by Rahere by reviving 
St. Bartholomew's Fair as it was in the Tudor period. The 
students may be expected to illustrate the lighter side of the j 
old festival. 








A Word on 


“He must expend money 
who wants to make it.” 


Life Assurance means making the money work 
overtime for you and your dependents, 





There is no better way of doing this than by 
effecting a “‘ WITH PROFITS ” ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCE with 


The Standard Life Assurance Co 


combining both protection and investment, 





Send a Postcard for Booklet A.C.2, giving examples 


and rates, to 
THE STANDARD [LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Established 1825.) 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH, 


LONDON : 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. |. 


DUBLIN : 59 Dawson Street. 











WISE EXPENDITURE, 


So wrote Plautus, and to invest a stated sum on 

















United Kingdom | 
Provident Institution 
ESTABLISHED 1840. | 

One of the largest British Mutual Life Offices. | 
Funds exceed Eleven Millions. | 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN, LL.D. 

At the Quinquennial Valuation as at 31 December, 
1920, all securities were written down to the very low 
prices prevailing at that date. 
UNIMPEACHABLE SECURITY FAVOURABLE MORTALITY 
HIGH INTEREST YIELD LOW WORKING EXPENSES 

TRIENNIAL COMPOUND BONUSES 
All With-Profit Policies effected during the current 


at 31 December next. 











year will share in the Division of Surplus to be made as | 


Head Office: 196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. | 


| 
| 
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THE HYDE PARK HOTEL, 


ALBERT GATE, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Has an uninterrupted view over Hyde Park. 


THE FINEST POSITION IN LONDON. 


Self-contained Suites of unequalled 
luxury, each with its own Bathroom. 


THE Ideal Family Hotel de 
Fashionable 


Luxe in 


London. 


FINEST HOTEL FOR 


the Hearst of 


Public and Regimental Dinners, Balls, Receptions 


and Wedding Parties. 
H. THOMAS, General Managers 
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Whenever you see @ 
Pillar Box think of 
Onoto the Pen. 


OOOH 





Onoto the 
Pen, 
Streamline 
model, 21]- 


—there is an Onoto nib to suit your 
writing—a pen with just that breadth 
of point and flexibility which suits 
the natural pressure of your hand. 


The Nib is solid gold hardened to 
the right degree of fineness. The 
point of Osmi-iridium—more costly 
than gold—ensures a lifetime’s wear. 


Ask your Stationer to show you 
the Onoto and choose a nib to suit 
your hand. 


Onoto::Pen 


SELF-FILLING SAFETY MODEL 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD., 110, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C,1 


MN WwooeRMM|..M.. O_AO_-MAd-G-G, AAA ww 





per 


per | 
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‘La Corona” 
QUALITY. 

Corona ” 
Be sure you get the genuine, 


La Corona 
Halfa-Corona 


The only possible small 
cigars for 
a cultivated taste. 


A Liqueur in Havana Cigars 


men 


From all high-class 
tobacconists, 


100, packed 


ox of 25. 


Melbourne Hart & Co., 
Basinghall St. 


sondon, E.C, 2, 








stands for 


indicates 


with 


112/6 
) in 
boxes of 100, or 29/6 






“ Half-a- 
SIZE. 








































Why ~ Watts ad Blades excel. 


“WATTS” Razor. Blades 
have a super-keenness that 
ensures erfect shaving. 
They are British, and most 
important ot all, high 
quality blades, made by a 
firm established over 150 
years. The first grade steel 
used is the finest procur- 
able. 













British— 
and best. 





12 perfect 

blades’ in 

every dozen. 
If your Dealer doesn’t 
stock them, write 
direct to the _ sole 
manufacturers: 


i ‘3 JOHN WATTS, 
Sy ae 3 al Dept. 29, Lambert Works, 
SHEFFIELD. 


PER DOZEN. 


Post free to any 
part of the world, 


Sv aPred 
WW 3-97 E.C.1. 





: type holders. ; 
London: 24 Redcross St., 








Hand-woven. 


SPECIAL 
———i 320 RARE 
PERSIAN RUGS 


Size about 6ft. x 4ft. at 


OFFER : 





£5 (7 








Holborn 
| 334 and 
335. 





Telephone: 


WORLD’S GREATEST 


CARPET MARKET 


Most Reasonable 
Prices 


CARDINALS “> 
HARFORD E 


| 108/110 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


The 









in London 


jaieae, 
Est. 1792. 


WC. 1. 
































Your Flannels 


Cleaning in the “ Achille Serre Way” 
makes soiled flannels look like new and 
doubles their wear. It costs only 1/9 
to have a_pair of flannels cleaned per- 
fectly in this way. Write for illustrated 
booklet “ Looking Well Dressed.” 


, Achille Serre I 


ad Office and Works: 
Hacks ney Wick, Lorrdon, E. 9% 


NY <x ih Vie -hes and Agents Everywhere. L. 19a. 


Bran 























At all the leading Hotels, Restaurants, Wine Merchants 
and Stores. 
Sole Agents: 


W. GLENDENNING & SONS, Ltd., 
170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 











Exclusively prepared and 
“Extra Dry for England.’’ 
LABEL. 


The Liqueur which leaves a pleas- 


ant farewell on 
invites you to order it again. 







shipped 
SEE NECK 


the pala te and 
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Self-Filling Type 
from 15/- 


Other “* Swans ™ 
from 10/6 


user. 


2. 








The Self-filling “Swan” is the busy writer’s 
time saver. The pen can be filled instantly 
and will write smoothly and readily without 
any adjustment. You are certain of 
satisfaction when owning a “Swan’— 

because we guarantee to satisfy every 


SOLD BY STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS 


List post free. 


Maztir, Topp & Co., Lip, 
135 Oxford Street, London, W.1. Branches: 
79 & 80 High Holborn, W.C. 1.; 97 Cheapside, 
E.C. 2.; 95a Regent Street, W.1; and at 3 
Exchange Street, Manchester; Paris, Zurich, 
Barcelona, Sydney, and Cape Town. 









Swan House, 133 & 
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to you many, many times over. 
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Make your sauce’pay for itself” 


F your bottle of sauce is ‘done in no time’ it’s a waste, but if 
it lasts for weeks and weeks, making meals better, brighter, more 
flavoury all the time, it’s a save. 





is a wonderfully ‘saving’ sauce—every bottle contains its full 2,400 drops (soon your 
grocer will be showing you our machinery for ensuring that) and a single bottle 
will last a healthy, hungry family through scores of meals. 
Yorkshire Relish stops all meat waste, and the meals do greater good, so your 9d. is returned 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & c©., LEEDS 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 












Capital Authorised and Issued ... on “ aie on £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up - ae ons one ene ees nei £3,000,000 
Reserve Fund eee eee eee un oes ose ese £3,250,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors «. £6,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Aus- 
tralian States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMIT- 
‘TANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascer- 
tained on application. 





LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, whe 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 


308 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free of 
Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 


through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please onto 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. £12,000 required annusiys 
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THE TRAGEDY 


Hemamirr.“ WHO WILL HELP ME TO SAVE THESE?” 


tr. Punch very earnestly entrests. bis readers, whose generosity he has 60 often. tested %& send help, st the estliset possible 
Moment, to the Greek refugees from Smyrna, Constantinople and Thrace, whose sufferings from hunger exposure and discase are 
He begs to draw attention to the statement of facts furnished by the Impenal War Rolief Fund and set 
out on the opposite pege. whore addreswes are given to which helg may be sent.) 


e@lmost beyond telling 


The following Cartoon is reproduced by the kind permission of the Proprietors of “PUNCH,* 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI.—Jasvany 31, 1923. } 





OF GREECE. 














Have You 


In January last the cartoon reproduced above appeared in 
“Punch” with an appeal from which the following are 
extracts :— 

“It is imperative that the English public, never slow to 
help where the need is understood, should have a fuller 
knowledge of the unspeakable sufferings of the Greek 
refugees, numbering at least a million, mainly women and 
children, who have been driven out from Smyrna, or have 
fled from Constantinople and Eastern Thrace. 

“It ought to be impossible that any blame which may 
be laid upon the fatal ambitions of a former Greek Govern- 
ment should be allowed to weaken the force of this appeal. 
Indeed, if it is true that our late Ministry encouraged these 
ambitions, then, however little approval of such a policy 
may have been shown by the public, this constitutes a moral 
claim upen us for the relief of these innocent victims. For 
the rest, it is a pure matter of humanity, into which no 
question of politics or the ascription of blame should be 
suffered to enter. To quote the words of Lord Robert Cecil, 
President of the Executive Council of the Imperial War 
Relief Fund. ‘It is the stark appeal, from a depth of hope- 
lessness and suffering well-nigh impossible to envisage, of 
one fellow-being to another.” 

“Our susceptibilities, as the appeal points out, may have 
been blunted by the mass-figures of the Great War, and we 
need to use a little imagination if we would picture 
individual distress. 

“ Our help, if it is not also swift, will for many thousands 
come too late.” 





Forgotten ? 


Since this appeal was written, terrible details of the plight 
of these refugees in Greece and in Constantinople have 
eppeared in the Press. But the memory of the public is 
short-lived, and the British Societies are in great need of 
further funds. In Greece they are feeding some 35,600 
refugees, of whom 11,000 are being settled on the land and 
are expected to become self-supporting by the end of July. In 
Constantinople a disinfecting and clearing station has been 
established through the agency of the League of Nations. 
But more must be done. The dangers of typhus are decreas- 
ing. but with the summer months the horrors of widespread 
malaria and cholera are to be feared. 


Although the -League of Nations is enquiring into the 
possibility of raising a reconstruction loan for Greece, this 
oes not affect the feeding of the refugees until they can be 
absorbed into reconstructive work. 


Our administrators report that those needing relief in many 
centres increase rather than decrease. 


The condition of these refugees presents a tragedy without 
parallel in the history of the present generation. That 
history is now being written before our eyes: the charity of 
the British people must appear worthily in it. 

We very earnestly beg you to help in this most urgent 
need by sending a donation, or by inducing your friends to 
do so, 


Fullest particulars of how you can help will gladly be sent 
by the Secretary. 


Gifts of Clothes should be sent to the Fund c/o Pickford’s and Hay’s Wharf Shipping and Forwarding 
Company, Ltd., New Hibernia Wharf, London Bridge, S.E. |. 


CASH DONATIONS 


The Hon. Treasurer, 


should be sent to 


IMPERIAL WAR RELIEF FUND, 


87 General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C. 2, 


which is co-operating with the Save the Children Fund and the Friends’ Relief 
Committee in the All-British Appeal. 


(Registered under the War Charities’ Act, 1916.) 


— 
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»DRITISH INDIA 
“NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES. 














4. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. 

2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

3. London and peazestiies to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australi 

4. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africa. 

5. London to Queensland. 

6. London (cargo) and Southampton (passergers) 
to New Zealand and (by transhipment, passengers 
only) Australia (via Panama Canal). 

7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Van- 
couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

8. London (one class only, third ciass rates) to Aus: 
tralia via Cape of Good Hope. 


ADDRBSS 
os. 1, 2,3,4& 5—For Passage, P. & O. House, 14-16, Cockspur 

. t., "s.'W.1. Freight or General Business, P. & 0. and B.1. 
Cttices, 122, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 2. BI. “Agents, 
Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 

No. 6.—J. B. Westray & Co., Ltd., 138, eadonhali at, 
London, E.C. 3, or P. & O. House, as above. 

No. 7. Union 8.8. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd. °. & 0. House 
(First Floor), 14, Cockspur St., London, 8.W. 1, and for 
eee Service, any Office of Canadian Pacitic ae 

8.—P. & O. — Australia, via Cape, 32, Lime 
“Leadon, E.C. 3, or P. & O. House as above. 
Paris (All Ro Fuad — Société Frangaise, P. & O., 
41, Boulevard des Capucines. 
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JAPAN, CHINA & MANILA 


Via VANCOUVER 


BY CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Quickest Route to the Orient 
,REDUCED THROUGH FARES 


Sects Pacific Atlantic steamers connect at port of 

landing with Canadian Pacific trains to Vancouver, where 

passengers embark on Canadian Pacific “ Empress” 

steamers to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Manila 
and Hong Kong 


For Sailings, etc., apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 sat 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 } LONDON 


Or Local Agents everywhere 
Illustrated Japan-China booklet free on application, 


— > 

















DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


Lucerne, The Engelberg Valley and Bernese Oberland. 


Escorted Tours to Routes des Alpes, Paris, Belgium, &c. 
Cruises to Norwegian Fjords, Land of the Midnight Sun, &c. 


International Travel Coupons, 
Travellers’ Cheques, Passports and Visas. 


DEAN 


84 Piccadilly, W.1; 


SELECT PARTIES TO 
15 Days. 16 Guineas. 
SELECT PARTIES TO 


Italy—The Land of Art and Beauty. 


15 Days. 26 Guineas. 





Send for Illustrated Programme. 


& DAWSON, LTD., 


26 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1 


Hotel accommodation reserved. 
Baggage Insurance. 








SNOWDON 


AND WELSH HIGHLANDS 














Round AFRICA by 
UNION: CAS TLE 








ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


From SOUTHAMPTON weekly. From LONDON fortnightly, 
FAST PASSAGES. SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATION. BEST ROUTE. 
For further es apply as the Head Office of the 


3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC. 3. 


Branch Offices at SOUTHAMPTON, BIRMINGHAM, 


LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER and GLASGOW, 








Snowdon and Welsh Highland 
WELSH Holiday Book, 128 pages, 42 
HIGHLAND illustrations, beautifully printed, 
STORY Is. 3d., post free, from Manager, 
n Snowdon Railway, Llanberis. 
SEVEN DAYS’ HOTEL, with 
UNIQUE Excursion to Summit of Snow- 
HOLIDAY don, Beddgelert, Bettws-y-coed, 
TOUR Llandudno, and Cardigan Bay. 
Illusteated tne mga ~— 
Manager, Snowdon ailway, 
£8 8s. Llanberis. 
Ist Class. Circled by pers 
r tains, overlooking two lovely 
VICTORIA lakes. Tennis, Fishing, Electric 
HOTEL, - Light, Garages. Finest centre 
LLANBERIS. for Snowdonia. Brochure from 
Manager. 


























(ONQUISTADOR 


A MATURE OLD WINE FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 
The best value in Fine Old Tawny Port. 


54 /- per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 
Two sample bottles sent by post for 9/-. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 


: 13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. J 
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F eENTURY OF HEROIC SERVICE TO HUMANITY ! 
Don’t let the 5/- 

LIFE-BOAT SINK ! 

For want of YOUR help. 


To MAINTAIN THE WHOLE SERVICE we need each year 
1 


,000,000 contributions of 5s. each. 


Ding he Bit aunter of 1923 we ooried its equivalent 
We need to collect during the rest of the year 
892,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
Will you be “ one in a million *’? 
NOT ONE PENNY FROM THE STATE. 
OVER 59,000 LIVES SAVED. 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 

















EHRMANNS 


Important Selection from the well-known Pink List 


ARTICLES OF VERY SPECIAL VALUE 
PERFECT QUALITY GUARANTEED 
Please compare these prices with any others. 

Per dozen. 


24/- 
30)- 
30)/- 
39)- 


CLARET. CRU VIOLET, Good body . = ee 

GRAVES. Superior medium, Dry se oe 

BURGUNDY, 2EAUNE, Superior, Great bargain 

CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN.. 

BURGUNDY. ene growth. Special offer .. 
NIERSTEINER DOMTHAL Estate 

HOCK, { bottling. Great bargain ot eit 39/- 
BRAUNEBERGER. Beautiful 


MOSELLE. {irnity character .. ee oe 36/- 
CHAMPAGNE. EHRMANN & FILS’ “GOLDEN 1 26/- 


GOBLET,” 1911. Highest class 
SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry.. 6G/= 


SPARKLING MUSCATEL, High-class Cuvée .. T9Q/= 
PORT. FINE RUBY TAWNY . .« 49)/- 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM pry 39/= 
COONAG, SUPERIOR .. .. .. ..150/= 
GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 


COGNAC. {coax ac Guaranteed 56 years old ;360/- 


invaluable in case of illness., os 
WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quantity 1 38/= 


The Famous FERGUSON’S 
WHISKY, {« LIQUEURSPECIALITE,” great on™ 44.- 





Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment o 
- R . 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices, 


EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 


Please quote ™S.” 























© Private individuals with professional services to offer, or 
wishing to dispose of some article of value, should 
bring their offer to the notice of the many thousands 
of readers of the Spectator by means of an announce- 
ment in the Small Classified Advertisement Section. 
The rates are very low, viz., five shillings for a 
minimum of three lines. (A line averages about 
nine words. Capitals equal two lines.) ‘‘ Copy” 
should be in hand by Monday of each week. 
Inquiries, which will be dealt with promptly, 
should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, 
the Spectator, ‘‘C’’ Department, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 























Small Classified Advertisements. 


Personal, 
AMEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friendships 


through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad.—For particuls rite 
U 4 5 F ¥ particulars write to the 
SECRETARY, 168.R. Cambridge Street, London, 8.W.1. Established 20 years 


HE HEAD-MISTRESS of a Girls’ School near London has 

an exceptional opportunity of amalgamating with a school abroad: she is 

anxious to find a suitable partner to join her in this enterprise.—Box 1180, the 
Spectator, 18 York Street, Covent Garden, W.O. 2. 


WATT Tre - 
Coon UTS.—The Directors of a Coconut Estate (three Public 
School Men), resident in Dutch Guiana, are prepared to receive a PUPIL. 
Premium £150 p.a. for two years, payable half-yearly in advance, inclusive. 
Opportunities for sport and recreation. References given and required.—Further 
particulars may be obtained from E. W. SAVORY, Esq., J.P., Bristol. 


Exhibitions. 









































Ky xXFIBITION of CARICATURES by 
MAX BEERBOHM 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10—6. 1s. 3d. 
Sales by Auction, &c. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


N ESSRS. 
(Established 1744), 
34-35 New Bond Strect, London, W. 1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
Each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :— 

JUNE 4TH-5TH.—Valuable MODERN ETCHINGS, including the property of 
Alex Morrison, Esq., Trustee in the Estate of Mr. David A. Paton, of Edinburgh ; 
of Sir George Cunningham, K.B.E., C.B., The Square, Kingsley Green, Haslemere. 
Also a number by A. Legros, the property of Frank E. Bliss, Esq., removed from 
21 Holland Park, W. 

JUNE 4TH-6TH.—PRINTED BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, comprising a 
selection from the Library of the late Canon G. McClure (second portion); also 
the property of H. S. Guinness, Esq., Burton Hall, Stillorgan, Co. Dublin; of 
Miss F. Hollis, Salisbury Lodge, Salisbury Road, Brighton; and of Mrs. Bennett, 
26 Lansdown Road, Sidcup. 

JUNE 6TH-8TH.—ORIENTAL WORKS OF ART, CHINESE and other 
PORCELAIN, OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, &c., comprising the property of 
the late Mrs. Annie Naumann, Redhurst, Cranleigh, Surrey ; of Mrs. Gerard Fex, 
19 Hornton Street; Kensington; of J. N. Graham, Esq., Carfin Carluke, Lanark- 
shire; and of Mrs. Russell Andrews, 

Sales on View two days prior. 


Go Bet, &c. 


RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 

7 FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Each has gas fire, 

gas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, telephone.—Write for appoint- 

ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. British gentlewomen only. Five 
houses in the Hyde Park district. 


ACANT HOUSE, SCARBOROUGH, with or without cottage ; 
garage, stabling. Opening for girls’ school or suit invalids. No reasonable 
offer refused.—HICK, Solicitor, Blackburn. 


Catalogues may be had. 




















Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 





OF 


q] 34° Sheree BRISTOL, 


The University invites applications for the following Grade IIT. Appointments :—~ 


ASSISTANT-LECTURER in ECONOMICS, for 
Intra-Mural and Extra-Mural work. Stipend: 
ASSISTANT-LECTFURER IN BOTANY (tem- f £300 per annuri, 


porary). 
Applications should be lodged, on or before June 22nd, with the REGISTRAR, 
from whom further particulars are obtainable, 


May 29th, 1923. 
U NIVERSITY 





OF LONDON — GOLDSMITHS’ 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


COLLEGE 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER IN EDUCATION, specially 
qualified for training students in Infant and Junior School work.—For particulars 
apply to the WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, 8.E. 14. 


EW C@QOuLagzg@e kb, Ofc FOE D. 


The College proposes to elect, in October next, to a FELLOWSHIP in 
ECONOMIC THEORY, the duties and emoluments of which will commence 
either then or in the following January. The Fellow elected will be responsible 
for the teaching of Economics in New College, and will also be appointed to a 
Lectureship in that subject by the Provost and Fellows of Queen’s College. ‘The 
initial salary from all sources will be £450. Candidates should apply in writing to 
the Warden not later than Saturday, September Ist, and should send three testi- 
monials and the names of at least two other references.—Further particulars may 
be obtained from the BURSARY, New College. 


THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTHAMPTON, 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN CLASSICS. Salary £250. 
The post is open to men and women alike. The suceessful candidate will ba 
required to commence duties on October Ist, 1923. 
Application, with three copies of testimonials, should be made by Monday, Jung 25th, 
to the REGISTRAR, University College, Southampton, from whom further parti- 
culars can be obtained. 


AREERS for educated WOMEN and GIRLS. 100 openings 
described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 10d. t free. New 
Pamphlet Version now appearing :—I, The Cookery and Catering Professions. IT, 
Medical, Nursing and Allied Professions. On Sale, price 7d. each, post free.— 
WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.— Write for particulars 
and free lesson to Dept. T 5, Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Strect, London, W.Q, 
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; .. BRANDON’S Pe. 
Lectures, Scholarships, &r. S (School 4 the 3. of the me 2 1s T 0 L ° 


JHE Thirza Wakley Self-Activity System of Education.—Par- 
ticulars of Lectures and Training can be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
Self-Activity, Moonmoor, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 
NIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
SESSION 1928-24. 
THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS ON OCTOBER 4rta. 
Prospectuses and full particulars of the following may be obtained free (with the 
exception of the Calendar, price 2s. 6d., post free 3s.) on application to the jstrar — 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW AND ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. | DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDIES. 
SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS, 
SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 
DLPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE. 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 
DOCTORATE IN PHILOSOPHY. 4 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, 
SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES. 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR. 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
AWARD OF BRIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATES. 
AWARD OF SCHOOL CERTIVICATES. 


FPYHE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 








fe ett OF LONDON). 
Director: Sir WILLIAM H. BEVERIDGE, K.C.B., LL.D., M.A., B.C.L. 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES. 

Students are registered for the degrees of B.Sc. (Econ.), B.Com., LL.B., B.A. 
(with Honours in Geography, Soclology and Anthropology), and for Diplomas in 
Geography, Sociology and Social Science, and Journalisin. (Special facilities are 
afforded to candidates preparing for the Higher Ctvil Service examinations.) The 
School is one of the lapel centres of postgraduate study in the United Kingdom. 
Students are registered for higher degrces in the fields of Economic Laws and Arts. 

Entrance Scholarehips and Bursaries and Research Studentships are offered 
annually. 

Students who do not wish to pursue a full degree or diploma course are admitted 
to both day and evening lecture courses. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, London, W.C. 2. 


yas CHARTERED SOCIETY OF MASSAGE AND 


MEDICAL GYMNASTICS 
Patroness: Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 





This Society was founded in 1894 and Incorporated by Royal Charter, June, 1920, to 
afford scientific training to educated women, and for the purpose of holding examina- 
tions and granting certificates in Massage, Medical Gymnastics and Medical Liectricity. 
These certifleates are recognized by the Admiralty, War Office, Ministry of Pensions, 
Red Cross Society, and the Medical Profession —- A List of approved Schools 
and Training Colleges may be had on application to the SECRETARY, C.S.M.M.G., 
157 Great Portland Street, W.1. Telephone: Langham 1893. 

W Berrie COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 


Chairman of Councll—Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, C.B.E., K.C., M.P, 
Principa!—Miss KE. C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.s. 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75. three of £50, and one of £10 will be offered 
for competition in March, 1924. A certain number of BXHIBITLONS may also 
be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Sclence Degrees of the University of London 

Fees: Residence, £90 a year; tuition from 38 guineas a year. 

» 3g further particulars apply to the PKINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, 
.3. 











3 dlatateallieg COLLEGE, LONDON. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
An Examination will be held in Juno for Three Open Scholarships. Tho latest 
day of application June 8th, 1923.—For further particulars apply to the WARDEN, 
43-45 Harley Street, W. 1. 


Was IA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, Salusbury Road, N.W.6, 
I recognized by the Board of Education and University of London. Prepara- 
gion for Piploma in Teaching, University of London; Cambridge Teacher's Cer- 
tiflcate ; Higher Certificate and Diploma of the National Froebel Union. Students 
eligible for Beard of Education grants. 

For further particulars as to Hostels, &c., apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE 
L. JOHNSTON, M.A. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
Ty HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principai: Miss STANSFELD. Studentsa 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 yoars, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Net Ball, &c Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


, igo EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE,  8.W. 135. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
E. Kk. LAWRENCE. 


Eee ‘TICAL DAIRY EDUCATION FOR LADIES, 
LEE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE, MARWOOD, N. DEVON. Milking 
calf-rearing, butter, Devon-cream, cheese (hard and soft).—Apply: PRINCIPALS’ 


‘tay LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 

(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start amall enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, iruit-canning. Full theoretical iastructioa. 
—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS 

















Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 





a SSS SSSR Se HOUSE SCHOOL, 
338 BOLTON ee oe 
; .. { Mra. ARTHUR BENSON, 
Principa’s { Miss ROM DE. 
Special attention to French. oliday charge of pupils while parents are abroad. 
Vacancies for Day and Resident Pupils next term. A few simall bedrooms available 
jor older students taking special music or other courses, 





Patroness—The DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT 

Hon. Secretary—Tho Rev. Canon WELCHMAN, \4 
Head-Mistress—Miss K. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon.” 
(Late Classical Lecturer, Westfield College, London ) 


. FEES: £70—£73, 
ineluding Medical Attendance, Music (Plano and Class Singing) and 
Bursaries are given in special cases. — @ Taun 


dry, 
A few girls, not daughters of Clergymen, are received on highe 


ee T terms, 
Large Grounds, with Gymnasium, 4 . ‘or P , 

” Westbury. Healthy edie. m, Art Room, Tennis Courts and Playing Field 
Girls are prepared for the Universities (Entrance and Scholarshj 

qualifying Examinations. . 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £35 each per annum will be award 

~~ tT a & bo abd on June 15th and 16th. Age limit . ute 

ve). a oO ~ , . engi: > 

date for entries Sune 11th. eray <f the Cusch of Enginnd are cligiits Last 

Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


a ee 
Bera EMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOO 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. L, 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 


») and for other 





A first-class residential school for girls, thoroughly equipped for a) 
Preparation for University. Domestio Science Department @c. "Wa PUTpOses 
Wentworth Lodge, the new premises recently purchased and enlarged, {n ‘Senhee * 





next. Ten acres of ground fronting Bournemouth Bay. Illus plember 
from the PRINCIPAL, Towerfeld Annexe, Bournemouth, | "specu 
+ > 2 as ch ee 

1 T HELENS, COCKERMOUTY 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRIcT 
Principal—Miss WHEELER. ; 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired, 


| uemnenen COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN Bay, 
Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science. 
Principal : Miss Hovey, B.A. 


For Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 


r , ¥ i a 
a: MICHAEL’ S, BOGNOR 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS F 
(Woodard Foundation). 
Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.Sc., Lady Warden 


TUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KE\? 
FOUNDED 1850. 











er Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 

Principals 4 iss VIOLET M. FIELD. ea 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 

Houso stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from Lon loa. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Methol), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS 


| Amores HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
c FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children with 
rents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from sea.— 
‘or illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


St ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY 











Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £309 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundaioa 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HBAD-MISTRESS. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Staffs. 650 feet abovo sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 





Head-Mistreas, Misa 6. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only 


| Pac aaialiathadie SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


EK VERSFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRL, 
4 SUTTON, SURREY.—Modern cducation, with advantages of ne rnes 
Londoa.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 








JOLTIMORE COLLEGE, POLTIMORE PARK, nr. EXETER. 
Boarding School for Girls on Public School Lines. Preparation for 
University. Courses in Commercial Training, Domestic Science, Horticulture, 
Poultry and Dairy Work, Mctor Driving. Fee £30 a term. 
Apply COLLEGE BURSAR. 


ROSBY HOME FARM, CROSBY - ON - EDEN, 
CUMBERLAND.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, 8 to 17. Singing, Fianoiorte 
(Matthay Method), Kurhythmiecs, Art, Modern Languages, combined with dairy 
and ‘poultry farming. ‘Trained nurse. Farm produce provided—cream, butter, 
and egas. Six qualified mistresses. Two vacancies next term.—For Prospectis, 
apply PRINCIPAL. 


[>"> GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, 
(On the Board of Educatioa’s list of EMcient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea alr. 

The alm of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. Modera 
classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Cool and safe bathing. Playing field 
Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—For prospectus appy 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Li eG RPFianRgR DD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Prine’ pal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Girls. ‘ele.: “ Watford 616.” 











—— 
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HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and ses. 


gen INOCWAYV -_ . r 
‘IRION HOUSE, 1-8 KINGSWAY, HOVE (Brighton, W.).— 
(7 ‘An old-established SCHOOL for GIRLS situated in an unrivalled position 
wns and Sea, in the best residential district of Hove. The success and 
fs crease of Scholars have necessitated (at great cost) the addition of four superior 
large to the existing buildings. The curriculum is that of a high-class School. 
rae qualified staff, with Matron and Nurses in residence.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


DA 








OF SCHOOLS. 


1,058 pages; price 5a., postage 9d. Gives particulars, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors, Domestic Economy 
& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 








LIST 





TON’S 
%th edition, crown 8vo, 
+» views, of Preparatory, 

oo aeal Training Colleges, &c.—J. 

tjanon street, London, E.C. 4. 

Ss 


Boys’ Schools and Colleges. 











Foreign. 











AUSANNE.—VILLA ARIANE, AVENUE DE CHAILLY.— 
ee rr g School for Young Ladies. Good references in England. Escort. 
i AUSANNE, SWITZERLAND.—Villa Sévigné. High-class 

Boarding Finishing School for Jewish Girls. General Education, £ports, 
Arts. References.—Prospectus, HEAD-MISTRESSES Mmes. M. and B. Bloch. 





{,RENCH Lady (Diplomée) offers English home life, in attractive 
flat, to parents wishing to send daughter to Paris. Highest English refer- 
ences.— Write “ L.,”” Smith's Library, Bournemouth. 











Private Cuition, Kc. 
QTAMMERING CURED OR NO CHARGE. I CURED 
K MYSELF. 


wae fren, Write to FRANK H. HUGHES, 7 Southampton Row, London, 














cutis wry r ‘ . re la a) * . . 
7ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An Examination 
will be held on June Sth, 6th and 7th for three Scholarships of £50, £40 and 
jw—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


7 PREPARATORY SCHOOL will be opened in September at 

CRAIGFLOWER, TORRYBURN, FIFESHIRE. Head-Master: F. G. 
WAILES, B.A., Malvern College and Emmanuel College, Cambridgo (joint Head- 
Master of St. Ninian’s, Moffat, 1913-1923), to whom application should be made 
jor prospectus Address until the end of July, Elmwood, Moffat, and afterwards 
CraigHower. The School stands in its own delightful grounds of about 90 acres 
overlooking the Forth. Beautifully sheltered position, healthy situation, electric 


light, easy of access. oe 
COLIHULL SCHOOL, WARWICKSHIRE. 
» (Founded 1381.) 


ee situation on edge of old Forest of Arden. Twenty-five acres of playing 
felds round school. Preparation for University Scholarships, Certificate Examina- 








tions, ete. E A . 
scholarship Examination, June 28th, 29th. For successful candidates fees aro 
reduced to £15 or £20 per term. Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


"telus SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 


An Examination wil! be held on July 10th and 11th, 1923, for the awarding of 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60 downwards, open to boys under 15 on July Ist. 





For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





WDINBURGH INSTITUTION. 


hen led in 1831, this School, which now occupies new and most commodious 
premises at the west end of the city, coasists of a Junior and Senior School, and 
provides a sound education for boys from five years of age till they enter for the 
(niversities, the Army, &c. Boarding House Master: E. Sparham, B.A. (Hons.), 
(antab. (College Blue, Cricket and Football). Vilaying Field, Ferryfield. Edin- 
burgh enjoys the healthiest and most bracing climate in the country.—For terms, 
apply to the SECRETARY, 21 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


| aalaaatea CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 


An ancient Public School, represented on Head-Masters’ Conference, with 
valuable Close Scholarships to the Universities. Fee £95 p.a, Recent successes 
ia Ofen Scholarships, Classics and Mathematics. O.T.C. Keduced fees for Sons 
{ the Clergy. Preparatory Department. Examination for award of seven or 
eight scholarships value from £90 downwards on June 19th.—Prospectus from 
Dr. CREES, the Head-Master. 


,INGWELL SCHOOL, near BATH.—Prepares Boys for Public 
Schools and the Royal Navy. C. G. ROACH, B.A. (Oxon), and F A. LACEY, 
4, (Cantab.). In ideal surroundings, 500 feet above sea level, overlooking the 
Mendip Hills. Extensive grounds. 
A few vacancies available at once. 
\ ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An Examination will be held 
on June 12th, 13th and 14th, 1923, to fill Vacancies in Exhibitions and in 
Scholarships, resident and non-resident.—For particulars apply (by letter only) to 
the BURSAR, Little Dean’s Yard, 8.W. 1. 
S zee & S C H 


oo &. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS AND TWO _ BURSARIES, 
open to boys who were under 14 on May Ist, 1923, will be offered for competition 
at the end of June and the beginning of July. The vemeeoo yr will vary in value 
from 30 to 100 gns. per annum, according to the requirements of parents, and will bo 
awarded after an examination in the usual subjects. 
The BURSARIES, which are intended only for parents in need of assistance, 
will be of 80 gns. p.a. each, and will be awarded in consideration of other qualities 
than those teated by examination.—Particulars and entry forms can be obtained from 
th HEAD-MASTER, Stowe School, Buckingham, at any time after May 15th. 


ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding School in the 

Cotswold Hills for BUYS from every class of home. Vacancies in September 
at an Inclusive fee of £100 per annum. ‘The aim is to provide secondary education 
fn an environment which will encourage initiative and responsibility through an 
tularged freedom. Recognized by the Board of Education.—Apply Head-Master, 
J. H. SIMPSON, M.A., Rendcomb College, Cirencester. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excelent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there !s no brighter spot on tho educational map of 
England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &e., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire; or 
to Colonel B. BR. WALD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
% FitaGeorge Avenue, W. 14. * 

















Fees moderate. 

















ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 349 feet above 
wa, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


GHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 

Prepares boys of 7 to 15 for Punic Schools and Dartmouth. Boys now being 

entered for future dates, Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A. (formorly Hoad- 

Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A. 

\ormerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School).—Vrospectuses, &c., from the 

HEAD-MAST SRS or the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 


S* EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
High ground overlooking City. 


\ 
Fino healthy situation. 
Twenty acres of playing Nelds. Separate Junior School. 
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Preparation for Universities, Army, & 


| establishments giving a course of tralning ia Domestic 





Scholastic Agencies. 


DV¥iCs ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 

is given free of chargs by 
MESSRS. GABLITAS. THRING & CO., 
26 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephones: Regent 4929, 

Edneational Agents. Established 1873. 
Measrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Irincipals !n the country. ‘They will also be glad to supply full information about 
iconomy, Secretarial Wors, 





Agriculture and Horticulture. 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADH TO PARENTS. 


eee Sree 





Information and 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Scholastic Agents, 

who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 

mation of schools, vocational tralaing, and all forms of 

occupation at home and abroad. 

{AREERS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICH OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CARBER.” 

61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1, ’Phones—Gerrard 3272 and 3873. 


OARDING SCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Send (or call) 
ED. J. BURROW, F.R.G.S., Dept. S., 93 Kingsway, London, and Imperial 
House, Cheltenham, for Illustrated Prospectuses tree of charge of 

SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED BOARDING SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


on ooLs BOYS GiaLs. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARK AND TUITION 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of tho Best Schools ant 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The ago of the pupil, district —_—- and rough idea of fecs should be given. 

J. &J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, H.O. 4 
Telephone Central 5053. 


carefully considered 
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Authors, Typeturiting, &c. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 
Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 
film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angelos, the world 





I 








¥ de BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
ie 
Moderate Terms. Enquiries invited. 





Illustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 1 


centre for Moving Picture Production. 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctor's Commons, E.C. 4. 
LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER. 
Authors’ MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed. 
‘ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
\j to write, what to write about, where to sell. 


Expert guidance, real training. 
Victoria Street, 8.W.1. 





cating. —MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Rd., London, 3.W. 18. 


UTHORS’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy and despatch 
at 10d. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Carbon copies 3d. Dupli- 
"Phone: Battersea 240. 





YPEWRITING and 


Clerk, late London University. 


PROOF-READING by experienced 


Accurate, prompt. MSs. Is., carbon copy 


3d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 





words ; translations undertaken. 


(FXYPEWRITING and Duplicating of every description carefully 


and promptly executed. MSs. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
Miss N. MCFARLANE, 11 Palmeira Av., Westciiif. 





Est. 1909.—Expedient Typing Co., 69 Lower Clapton Road, E. 5. 


VYPEWRITING, Is. 1,000 words; carbon, 3d.; reduction 
quantity. Ilegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mather’s, 
Phone Dalston 4274, 





ARGE INCOMES ARE MADE BY  WRITING.— 


Learn to write acceptable stories and articles. Postal tuition ; moderate fees. An 


C. 


interesting booklet, “‘ Pen Profits,’ free on application to SECRETARY, Literary 
Training School, .C. 2. 


22 Chancery Lane, London, W 





M® HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL 


TRAINING COLLEGE, 











P RIVATE 


July 3ist. 


29 GROSVENOR PLACE, 8.W.1. Tel.: Vict. 8294. 
Full particulars on application. 
7 e, . 
Cours, Xr. 
SOCIAL TOURS. 


Established 1900. First-class Only. 
THE GLORIOUS DOLOMITES, By motor, 28 days, 
INDIA, BURMA and CEYLON, 
With N. 8S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. Nov. 2. 4 months. 
Programmes from N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 








Ke. 
¥. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master, 


For prospectus write to Rev. W. 





and situation. From 


lag agg mage ig EUX— CLARENS.— Family Pen- 


sion. Le verger. Good table Engiish spokea. 


2 guineas weekly.—Mr3. DECASPER, Proprietress, 
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Gq )svscs TRAVELLERS’ CLUB. 
£7 7s. 14 DAYS ON THE BELGIAN COAST, HEYST-SUR-MER. 


Splendid bathing place. Connected by steam tram with 
Knocke, the great Belgian GOLF Courses. Price includes 
Return Ticket and Hotels, and Excursions to Zeebrugge, 
Bruges, Nieuport. 


£12 12s. 14 DAYS at INTERLAKEN, Rail and Hotels, with five Excursions, 
MEIRINGEN, KANDERSTEG, GILESSBACH, 
BEATEN BERG and THUN. 

£9 7 DAYS at MONTREUX. Extensions to ZERMATT, GRINDEL- 
WALD, &e. 

£13 13s. PARIS AND THE CHATEAUX OF LOIRE. 10 Days’ Hotel and Rail. 


Egypt 
from 


Handbook with Tours to the Chateaux of the Loire, 

and Luxor or Palestine, Italian Lakes and Riviera, 
COLONEL FERGUSSON, C.M.G., Hon. Sec., 
3 a.R. Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, W. 





pee —HOSPENTHAL, neak ANDERMATT. 


4,800 feet above sea. 
A delightful summer Alpine resort on the 8t. Gotthard and Furka Pass, 
HOTEL MEYERHOF. 


English home. Modern comfort. Moderate terms. 
FAMILY MEYER, Proprietor. 


FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steam:hip Lines will be found on pags 942. 


Botels, Bydros, Kc. 


ONDON’S VISITORS BUREAU, Windsor House, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. Paying Guests introduced in London and other parts, 
rooms booked in Hotels. Accommodation of all kinds recommended. 


— 























Financial, Ke. 
tis) 


EFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gra 

of 160 inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


ALUATIONS. REALISATIONS. 


F:xact inventories and valuations prepared for Trustees, Executors, Owners of any 
ete anywhere. Charges nominal.— Write A. A., 20 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Cirens, E.C. 4. 











Miscellaneous. 





OC ARSON’ 
The Original Manufacturers of ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequalled = 
the protection of all exposed Wood, Iron, Brick and Compo Surfaces. Made in 
Colours. For patterns and particulars write 
ALTER CARSON aNp SONS, Battersea, London, 5. W. 11. 
A SUIT, 
successfully. 


OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 

For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISIBLE 

REPAIR COMPANY, Dept ; 
*Phone: City 1170. We coilect. 


Ss. St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4 

ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price 

ist or send garments for free estimate—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16. "Phone: Dalston 4777. 


EAL LACE— YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 

Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 

modesty slips. scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry. 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 


N USIC BY MAIL.—If you cannot obtain Music you want 

locally, send us your order. We have one of the largest stocks in London, 
both vocal and instrumental. Post free (orders 5s. and upwards) on receipt of cash.— 
MURDOCHS, 463 Oxford Street, London, W. 


YOLLECTIONS of Stamps and of Engraved Portraits for Sale. 
Old Clock and Dial books for sale and wanted. Catalogue (various books) 
preparing.—-COTTERELL, 38 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKPLATES OF ORIGINAL DESIGN.—Heraldic, symbolic, 
decorative and portrait bookplates from £2 2s.— Write OSBORNES, 
27 Eastcastle Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1, for terms and specimens, 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 
£2 23. Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

old, £20n Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel ‘returned 

ost free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 
a. } coat by the reliable firm. 

CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


O* ROACHES successfully eradicated by the use of ‘* Blattis,”’ 
a scientific remedy invented by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Harmless to domestic 
animals.—In Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 8d., or 5s., post free from sole makers, HOWARTHS, 
471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, or through your Chemist and save postage. 


‘T. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 
we) NORTHAMPTON, 
President : 


The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., C.B.E. 
This Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVATE PATIENTS of the 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branches (in- 
cluding a Seaside Home at Lianfairfechan, North Wales), and its numerous Villas are 
surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm, 
b geen boarders without certificates received. 
For particulars apply to— 
DANIEL E. RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D. 
Telephone : No. 56. Medic al Superintendent. 
Dr. Rambaut can be seen a ces on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Strect, W. 1. 
Telephone: Langham 1827 


_- received from birth, and young children, 


charge if desired. 
Prospectus.—Springfleld Babies’ Hotel, Tonbridge, Kent, 






































Entire 


ESIDENT PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED 


[June 2, 1993 


——— 
———— 


scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in klet 


Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, a 7 


Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to M 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place AY. 800 REY, 








de. 


Neurastneuy 


1, 


If the bonuses just declared continue unintey, 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), 


which costs about £40 a year, 


will 


produce £1,500 at the end of the term, 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


No Shareholders 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 











Che Spectator. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


is a standing order for the 
paper on favourable terms, 








Terms on which Life Membership is offered to Readers 


of the “ Spectator. 


@ A copy of the Spectator will be posted, free, to every Life 

: Member weekly during his life to the address furnished by kim 
to the Manager from time to time. 

@ Life Members will be invited from time to time to meetings 
with the Editorial Staff and Directors of the Spectater, ta 
confer as to the welfare of the paper and its readers. 

@ Should the published price of the Spectator at any time be 
increased for ordinary readers, or the cost of postage raised, 
no increased charge for this or any other reason will fall upon 
Life Members, 

gq The Spectator reserves the right to repurchase, and so eaneel, 

: the Life Membership of any person by returning to him or 
her, without dediction of any kind, the sum paid for sueh Life 
Membership. The right to repurchase is to be absolute on the 
part of The Spectator, Ltd. 

gq The scale of payment is as follows: 

For persons under 45 years of age 215 15s. 

” Pa over 45 and under 55 years as age £14 14s, 

” ” ” 55 ” ” 65 ” ” ” £11 11s, 

” ” ” 65 ” ” 75 ” » £9 9s, 

” ” » 75 years of age 25 5s 

Gg Any annual subscriber may deduct from the sum at which he 

: is entitled to become a Life Member the unexpended amount of 
any prepaid subscription. For example, a person with six 
months of subscription still to run would be entitled to deduct 
15s. from the price to be paid for Life Membership. 

@ Cheques should be made payable to “ The Spectator, Ltd.” and 
crossed “ Barclay & Co. (Goslings Branch) Account of Payee.” 

Gg For additional information see page 504. 
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APPLICATION FOR LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 

To the .—- of the Spectator, 

York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 

Dear Sir, 


I desire to become a Life Member of the Spectator as descri bed 
in your terms of Life Membership. 

My age on my last birthday was 
enclose cheque for £ 

The address to which my paper is to be sent is: 


and I therefore 





No Commissi: 


on 
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free ° 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Gch 2 Y OF VERSAILLES. 
FRANCE it THE TREAT Es 


The 


JUNE, 1923. 


Kennepy, M.C. 


A. 
URE OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. ha a F. SPenver. 


qHE FUT N. By 
ER CONCESSIO By Crair Pr 
THE CHEST E ISMARCK AN IM AGIN. ARY CONVERSATION. 
(AMBEIT: Katies zs 3y Str Tuomas Barcray. 
OF THE TWO RHODESIAS. by Iver McIver. 
TE FUT UNE. OF SOVIET ASIA. By G. M. Goppen. 
: OURIER. By Aset CuevALtey. 
PAU Biss PASCAL 1623-1662. . Cyrit Fat 


SE P. 
LA PROPSHIRE 
qHE END OF THE MARK CURRENCY: 
LAND AND HER FRONTIERS. 


att SWING OF THE PENDULU ue "By James Davenvort WHeELriey. 

ast Wiy OF THE HOUSING PROBLEM. By M. S. Woovnovsr. 

a ¢ AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION AND THE NATION’S LOSS 
ty W. J. Maven. 


TARZA 
THE WORLD’ S FAIR. 
JNDEX. 





_S. 
"LAD OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Part I. 
By E. M. Martrn. 
A LETTER ROM BERLIN. 
3y Ropnert Crozier Lone. 
Rorert MAcuhray. 


AN” AND LITERATURE. By E. H. Lacon Watson. 
by GERALD MAXWELL. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 
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MASTERS & MEN 


Essays by 


PHILIP GUEDALLA 7z.. 6a. net 


Mr. Philip Guedalla’s new book of essays will need no recom- 
mendation to readers of The Second Empire or of its predecessor 
Supers and Supermen. 

To this last, MASTERS AND MEN is akin in its style of 
content, but in the manner of its arrangement it is perhaps less 
a collection of miscellaneous papers than a carefully planned 
series of complementary studies of historical and literary figures. 


By the same Author:— 

















A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 
1. Any book supplied on the day of publication, 
2, Separate departments for beautifully bound 


books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 


3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
and cleaning of private libraries, 


4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 


5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
gives immediate and inteiligent attention to all orders, 


Send for Catalogues 


JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*Phone—Paddington 1651 


By appointment to H.M., the King 
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BOOKS 


ANY BOOK REVIEWED OR 
ADVERTISED IN THIS OR 
ANY OTHER JOURNAL CAN 
BE faa airetcichagae THROUGH 
THE ,0co0)60LBBRANCHES 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 


1,000 Branches. Brussels. 





Paris. 











THE SECOND EMPIRE, 3rd Imp. 16s. net. 
SANTAYANA 
SCEPTICISM AND ANIMAL FAITH. 


An Introduction to a System of Philosophy. By 


GEORGE SANTAYANA. 12s, net. 
THE LIFE OF REASON 

3y GEORGE SANTAYANA. 

well-known book. In 5 vols. 
POEMS 

By GEORGE SANTAYANA. 

by the author, 

By the same Author:— 
CHARACTER AND OPINION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. With Reminiscences of 
William James and Josiah Royce, and 
Academic Life in America 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
LITTLE ESSAYS. 


Drawn from the writings 
of George Santayana 


A new edition of this 
Per vol. 8s. net. 


Selected and revised 
7s. 6d. net. 


Edited with a Preface by LOGAN PEARSALL 
SMITH. _ Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 
SOLILOQUIES IN ENGLAND and Later 
Soliloquies Demy 8yo. 12s. net. 


HISTORY & POLITICS 


DECISIVE BATTLES OF MODERN TIMES 
By LIEUT.-COL. F. E. WHITTON. 12s. 6d. net. 
Morning Post: “ Colonel Whitton . . . possesses all the 
qualities required to carry on Creasy’s work. His historical 
perspective is admirable, his judgment sound, and _ his 
technical qualifications beyond cavil. Last, but not least, 

his thought is clear and his writing pellucid. a 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH 


EMPIRE 
By HOWARD ROBINSON, Ph.D. 12s. 6d. net. 


CAUSES OF THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 

By CLAUDE H. VAN TYNE. 21s. net. 
THE WESTERN QUESTION IN TURKEY 
AND GREECE 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 18s. net. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EUROPEAN 
NATIONS 

By J. HOLLAND ROSE. About 10s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 














Author of “Scalp Massage,” 





THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falle Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


“Uric Acid and the Hair,” 


“Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 


“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—T7he Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, 


| 


fre 





Belgravia, Lendon, S.W. 1. 





OOK BARGAINS.- 


Send for my Spring Catalogue of Books 


in all branches of Literature in new condition, offered at bargain prices, 


€ OR request — 


-H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore St., W. 1. 











THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION OF 


DESOLATE 
SPLENDOUR 


By MICHAEL SADLEIR. 7s. 6d. net 


Field: “Mr. Michael Sadleir stands almost alone at the 

moment for excellence of workmanship and brilliant writing. 
. ‘Desolate Splendour’ is a refreshing and wonderful thing 

to meet in these days. . .. This is the best novel we have re ad 
for the last twenty years.” 

Illustrated London News: “ The distinction of Mr. Michael 
Sadleir’s English style is a thing for which we thank heaven 
fasting. . Viola Marvell and Charles Plethern are new and 
brilliant creations. They have brought Mr. Sadleir another stage 
along the road that is leading him to assured fame.” 


PONJOLA 
By CYNTHIA STOCKLEY. 


SWEET PEPPER 
By GEOFFREY MOSS. 


7s. 6d. 


18th thousand. net. 


6th Imp. 7s. 6d. net. 


NINE OF HEARTS 

3y ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. 2nd Imp. 6s. net. 
DIFFERENT GODS 

3y VIOLET QUIRK. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Ils. net. On Sale Everywhere. Is. net. 


EMPIRE REVIEW 


The JUNE NUMBER contains 


a New Exclusive 
Series - Letters 


ROBERT Louis STEVENSON 


LADY COLVIN, 
with Introduction by SIR SIDNEY COLVIN. 


“HENRY WILSON,” 
by SIR WILLIAM ORPEN, R.A. 


A powerful article by the 
RT. HON. H. A. L. FISHER, MLP., 


in defence of his Educational Policy. 


And a character sketch of 


DR. WARRE OF ETON, 
by A. C. BENSON, LL.D. 
Other Contributors include : Mr. E. V. Lucas, 
Admiral Sturdee, Rt. Hon. C. F. G. Masterman, 
Alfred Noyes, etc., etc. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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The Adelphi 
1/- | 1/- 


Vol. 1. 





hi b| 
“The Adelphi” will deal in its own way with the Problems 


of Life, and with those aspects of Literature, 
the Arts which are essential to Life, 


Science ang 


CONTENTS for JUNE 


The Cause of it all By JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 
The Samuel Josephs By KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
Trees and Babies and Papas and Mamas 
By D. H. LAWRENCE 
By H. M. TOMLINSON 
By J. W. N. SULLIVAN 
By ANTON TCHEHOV 
By THE JOURNEYMAN 


The Estuary 

On Being Oneself 

The Wood Demon 

Mr. Joiner and the Bible 


The Contributors’ Club 
By H. M. TOMLINSON 
H. G. WELLS 
ARNOLD BENNETT 
FRANK SWINNERTON 
HAROLD LASKI 
and 
AN UNPUBLISHED PORTRAIT 
KATHERINE 


OF 
MANSFIELD 


NOW ON SALE 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL BOOKSTALLS, 
Annual Subscription 12s. 6d. post free. 
PUBLISHERS : 
BRITISH PERIODICALS LTD, 
12 CURSITOR STREET, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


























== TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth. 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
THE NEW IMPERIAL PROBLEM. 
FRANCE AND GERMANY. 
KENYA. 


PROBLEMS AND POLITICS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

IS BRITISH AGRICULTURE WORTH 
WHILE? 

IRELAND AS IT IS. 

THE PROBLEM OF EAST-CENTRAL 
EUROPE. 


UNITED KINGDOM: 
Current Politics—Unemployment and Some 
Remedies. 
Also Articles from “ Canada,” 
Africa,” and “ New Zealand.” 
per copy, er 20s. per annum, post free to 
any address within the Empire. 


“ Australia,” “ South 


Price 5s. 











To be obtained through all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalis, and at 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., By post, 3s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
13 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C.2. 


2s. 6d. each. 
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The Evil Russian Government. = 
By Captain Francis McCutragu, | 

Wanted—Some Lessons in Deportment. 
By L. F. EasTersroox. |= 
‘*The Miasma of Divorce ”’: |= 
(1) By the Right Hon. Tue Eart or Mearn, K.P. |= 
(2) By the Right Rev. THe Lorp Bisuor or DurwAM, |= 
The Kaleidoscope of Secialism. = 
By the Hon. OLIVER STANLEY. le 
The Church and the Ministry. |= 
By the Right Rev. Bisnor WELLDON, lz 
lz 
| 
} 
|= 
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Min 


Three Evenings with Count Leo Tolstoi (concluded). 
By 8S. N. EveRLING. 


Robert Burns, Poet: Can English People Under- : 
stand Him ? By Cuaries Lowe. |2 
Shakespeare and Italy. By R. L. Eaate. |e 


With the Birds on Exmoor. 
A Receiver of Stolen Goods. 
From my Rhodesian Diary. |= 
By the Viscountess CAvE. | 
The Drama of To-day. By J. H. Barnes. |Z 
The Navy and its Weapons in War. 

By Rear-Admiral Sir 8. EarpLey-WILMOT. 
Will Disarmament bring Peace ? By Howaxrp LITTLE. 


The Roman Quesiion. 
By ANTONIO FRADELETTO 


By W. WatMESLEY WHITE. | 
By Kennetu R. Swan, |: 





of the Italian 
Kingdom). |2 


The Secret Land. By the Late Captain Witrrip Ewart. |= 
The Pessimist. By C. Cox. |2 
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“CORNHILL 


“The counsel of perfection is to purchase the 
* Cornhill,’ "—Guardian. 


BUNN v. MACREADY. By His Honour Judge Parry. 

A PRIVATE SOLDIER IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

By James Aytoun. 

THE MUDDY VESTURE: A Short Story. By W. M. Letts. 

DR. ANTHONY SCATTERGOOD’S COMMONPLACE BOOK. 

By Herbert J. Davis. 

By F. J. Harvey Darton. 

By Robert M. Macdonald. 

By Douglas Walshe. 

By Kenna Quhair. 

THE OLD STONE PIT. By Edward G. Box. 

THE DIVERSIONS OF DAWSON: Book II. Ned Grimes, Deck 
Hand—I. The Wrecker of St. Michael's Alley. 

By Bennet Copplestone. 


IN PRAISE OF GREAT MEN. 
WITH THE OPAI, SEEKERS. 
‘““SURE,” A Study in Reversion, 
BLACK MAGIC. 


LITERARY ACROSTICS IV. 


DISCOVERY 


A MONTHLY POPULAR JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDGE 


Edited by EDWARD LIVEING, B.A. 
Seientific Adviser: A. S. RUSSELL, D.Sc. 


“The monthly journal ‘ Discovery’ is a sort of war correspondent of peace- 
time. It fetches to us laymen at home the exciting news from the various fronts 
where science is gaining hard-fought ground.”— Manchester Guardian. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 





EpiToriAt Nortrs. 
SvusPENDED ANIMATION, 
INDUSTRIAL STABILITY. 
PLANT LIFE IN THE ANTARCTIC, Dr. R. N. Rudmose Brown, 
THE BACTERIA OF THE SOIL. P. H. H. Gray. 
THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE, R. B. Mowat. 
INVISIBLE Licur. J. S. Dow. 
THE First Book oF PATENTS, S. and J. Harrison. 
CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE, R. J. V. Pulvertaft. 
REVIEWS oF Books. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


Sir A. E. Shipley. 
Prof. A. C. Pigou. 


Books RECEIVED. 


ILLUSTRATED 18. net MONTHLY. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 











SANE SEX BOOKS. 


and Sex Books. For clean, honest, straight- 
there is only one choice, and that is ‘Lhe 
Series, published by the proprietors of the 6d. 
“Tiealth and Efficiency.” The Books do not 


There are Sex Books 
forward information 

Life and Race 
Monthly Magazine, 








[ 


By Dr. Marie Stopes. 


Married Love 


A Book for the Married & Those about to Marry, 


12th Edition 6/- net (Post 4d. Fi 


“Much of what she has to say is calculated to pre 
impaired health, misunderstanding and unhap 1 
Times Literary Supplement. 


Wise Parenthood 


The Standard Handbook on Birth Contrel. 


11th Edition 3/6 net (Post 3d.) 


“No medical man or medical woman should aj] to 
secure a copy and read it carefully.”"—Medical Times 


Radiant 
Motherhood 


A Book for those who are Creating the Future 


and Edition 6/- net (Post 4d.) 


‘The perfect frankness with which Dr. St oP s deals 
with the great questions of love and parent 
way of true illumination.”—Pall Mall Gazeite. 





ness.” — 


is the 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
24 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 2. 











pander to weakness or prejudice, 
with the other kind of literature 


WISE WEDLOCK 

The Standard Volume on Birth 

Control. 6s. 9d. post free. 

By Dr. G. COURTENAY 
BEALE 


SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 


‘he only authentic — edition. 
(Illustrated.) 9s. 6d. post free. 


MANHOOD 

The Facts of Life presented to 

Men. 3s. post free. 
By CHARLES THOMPSON 


MATRIMONY 
The Truth about Marriage. 
3s. post free. 


By MONA BAIRD 
WOMANHOOD 


The Facts of Life for Women. 
2s. post free. 


By MONA BAIRD 
WE ALSO 


and cannot possibly be confused 
sold in certain quarters. 


THE REALITIES OF 

MARRIAGE 

A Book of — for Adults. 
9d. post free. 


By Dr. G. COURTENAY 
BEALE 
BOYHOOD 


~~ L naan of Life oe to 
vost free. 


3s. 
“By ‘CHARLES THOMPSON 
GIRLHCOD 


The Facts of Life presented to 

Girls. 3s. post free. 
By MONA BAIRD 

HOW TO LOVE 

The Art of = irtship and 


Marriage. 3s. post free. 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
YOUTH AND 
MAIDENHOOD 

or Sex Kz: nate for Young 
People. Ss. post free 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
PUBLISH 


THE NEW ANATOMY OF HEALTH 


A Course 


Special offer: 


Each price includes postage and a 


of Training in Health 
editor of “Health and Efficiency.” 4s. 


The complete library of 11 books for 42s. 6d. 


and Physical Culture by the 


post tree, 


copy > “ Health and Efficiency.” 


Send Cheque or P 


HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 


182 Eniciency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4, 














EDWARD ARNOLD & Co.’s LIST 


The Silken Scarf 


By L. C. HOBART. 7s. 6d. net. 
Daily Maii: *“* Told with admirable spirit.” 
Daily Express: ‘‘ A first novel of great promis 








A Novel about Real People that is making Real People think, 


The Breath of Remmadiol 


By EDWIN BALMER. 7s. 6d. net. 

New York Evening Post: “ Mr. Balmer has produce 
novel one of the best built and most dramatically effici 
among the season’s output, but the book is more than th I 
is a thoughtful, earnestly conceived book; a novel with a pur- 
votes of 











pose, though it never becomes crudely didactic. The 

the book, however, lie rather in its consideration of the unsettled 
and unsettling conditions of mariage @ la mode as typi ed in 
well- to-do Chicago society, and the psychological effect upon the 


aay of the vast influx of the alien, with his uaifferi 
1 


ideals and non-English ways.” 





To be published on Wednesday, June 6. 


ALFRED YARROW: 


His Life and Work 
By ELEANOR C. BARNES (LADY YARROW). 


With coloured and other illustrations. 10s. . Gd. net. 
“THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY BOOK OF TRAV. 


AND ADVENTURE THAT THIS GENERATION iS 
LIKELY TO PRODUCE.”—Ovt Loox. 


Beasts, Men and Gods 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSEL. 

hird Edition. 12s. 

Spectator: “It would be ne. to imagine anythir 
thrilling than this mysterious and astounding book.” 


The Stranger, ane otner poems 


By BRYCE McMASTER. 5s. net. 
Morning Post: “Mr. McMaster 
expressing a delightful personality. 





6d. net. 
g more 





gives us charming lyrics 
” 





London : 


Edward Arnold & Co., 41 & 43, Meddox Street, W. 1. 
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| T. Fisher Unwin's 
| LATEST BOOKS 


| Thoughts on South Africa. 
By OLIVE SCHREINER, Author of “ Dreams,” ete. 
i With a Portrait. Cloth. 21s. net. 
and important contribution to the literature of South 


A valuable will be read both by the student of uistory and the 


Africa, whic 
general reader. 





The Fascist Movement in Italian Life. 
By DOTT PIETRO GORGOLINI. With a Preface 
by S. E. Benito Mussolini. With a Frontispiece portrait 
i of Signor B. Mussolini. Translated and Edited with 
I Introduction by M. D. Petre. Cloth. 10s. net. 
In this book will be found a very good analysis of the aims and 
|| character of the Fascist Movement. It is a picture of that movement 
on relation to Socialism, Communism, Bolshevism, Capitalism, 


jn its 1 ee 
| Nationalism and Internationalism. 








After Death : The Manifestations and Appar- 
itions of the Dead; the Soul after Death (the 
third volume of “Death and Its Mystery ”’)- 

By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 





Untrodden Waus : Adventures on English 
Coasts, Heaths & Marshes, G among the works of 
Hudson, Crabbe G other Country writers. 
By H. J. MASSINGHAM. With a Coloured Frontis- 
piece. Cloth. 10s. 6d, net. 

Mr. H. J. Massingham’s new volume of Natural History studies 
goes rather further afield than ‘Some Birds of the Countryside.” 
| ‘The author’s object throughout is to visualise bird life in relation to 
|| Jandscape. 





| Dreams of an Astronomer. 

i By CAMILLE FLAMMARION, Author of “ Death 

| and Its Mystery,” etc. ‘Translated by Dr. Fournier 
D’Albe. 10s. 6d. net. 


The New Argentina. 
ty W. H. KOEBEL, Author of “ South America: An 
Industrial and Commercial Field,” “ Argentina: Past 
and Present.” -Illustrated. Cloth. 15s, net. 








| Auto-Suggestion and its Personal 


_ Application. 
By J. HERBERT DUCKWORTH. Cloth. 6s. net. 





| The Gods of Mexico. 


By LEWIS SPENCE, Author of “ The Civilisation of 


I Ancient Mexico.” Fully illustrated. Cloth. 30s. net. 





_London and Westminster: In Litera- 
| ture and History. 
By W. MARSTON ACRES. Cloth. 6s. net. 


The Wonder Book of Chemistry. 


I By J. H. FABRE. Illustrated. Cloth. 10s. net. 








| The German Constitution. 
| 3y RENE BRUNET. Cloth. 10s. 6d, net. 
1} 


| Greek and Latin Anthology Thought 


| into English Verse. 

By WILLIAM STEBBING, M.A. (Hon. Fellow, 
Worcester College, Oxford). 10s. 6d. net each. Part 1, 
GREEK MASTERPIECES. Part 2, LATIN 
EAST CES. Part 3, GREEK EPIGRAMS. 
SAPPHO. 


| 
| T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 
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JOHN LONG 


MESSRS. JOHN LONG have commenced the publication 
of their Summer Library Novels, and the following are 
now ready:— 


CAPTAINS OF SOULS 


By Epcar Wattace. Truth says: “ Mr. Edgar Wallace has 
given us not merely a good but almost a great novel. The 
story is deeply interesting and dramatic, and the characters 
are intensely vital. have no hesitation in classifying 
“Captains of Souls’ among the few works of recent fiction 
that really count.” 3rd Edition. 7s. net. 


THE SINS YE DO 


By EmMELINE Morrison. Daily Graphic says: “ ‘Good 
Grain,’ by Emmeline Morrison, a novel which carried off 
the 1921 John Long £500 Prize for the Best First Novel, 
at once proved one of the most popular books. Now there 
comes from her pen ‘The Sins Ye Do,’ in which she tells 
an intriguing story, and tells it well. Her heroine, Nadine, 
is a living creature, wayward yet winsome. Delicately the 
author handles the subject of the relations between 
mother and daughter and lover.” 3rd Edition. 7s. net. 


EVELYN 


By Atice and Craup— Askew. Irish Independent says: 
“This novel is an excellent example of the authors’ faculty 
of catering for the popular taste. Its situations are of a 
most dramatic character and of continuous human interest. 
The plot is ingeniously devised, and the attraction of the 
story never flags.” 3rd Edition. 7s. net. 


DRAPED IDOLS 


By Littan ArNoLp. John o’ London’s Weekly says: “A 
deliciously feminine book containing much cunning 
knowledge of the male. Julia Prendergast is a bril- 
liantly evolved character; and Julia’s undraping has the 
Thackerayan touch of the undoing of Becky Sharp. The 
novel is an extraordinarily clever comedy of intrigue. A 
novel not to miss.” 7s. net. 


THE WILD FLAME 


By WINIFRED Duke. Guardian says: “ All who read Miss 
Duke’s first novel, ‘The House of Ogilvy,’ realized that it 
was a work of great promise; and their hopes will be in 
no way disappointed by ‘ The Wild Flame.’ Among many 
virtues one may particularly commend the sureness of 
touch, the careful workmanship, and the excellence of the 
characterization,” 7s. net. 


MARY OF MANY LOVES 


By Amy J. Baker. Like the author’s previous delightful 
novels, “Mary of Many Loves” is of strong human 
interest. Humour and pathos are intermingled in a 
narrative full of life and action. 7s. net. 


IF RICHES INCREASE 


By Victor L. WuirecuurcH. This powerful novel, by the 
author of that popular story “The Canon in Residence,” 
tells of a broken romance in the past and its sequel in the 
present, constituting a very intriguing love interest. 


THE RED MOON” 


By J. B. Harris-Burtanp. As an author of inimitable 
mystery novels Mr. J. B. Harris-Burland is unsurpassed, 
and he has done nothing finer than his latest achievement, 
“The Red Moon.” With a powerful plot is combined 
plenty of incident and a compelling love interest. 7s. net. 


BEATING the FAVOURITE 


3y Nat Goutp. The Westminster Gazette, 7th August, 
1922, says:—‘‘ The most successful writer of ‘best 
sellers.” The Spectator, 4th November, 1922, says :— 
“The library of a student of human nature is incomplete 
without one example of Mr. Nat Gould’s novels.” 

7s. net. 


£500 FOR A _ FIRST NOVEL 


MESSRS. JOHN LONG are inaugurating their 
Second £500 Prize Competition for the Best 
First Novel. Full Particulars from the Publishers. 


JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12-14 Norris St., Haymarket, London 
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“KOFFI” 


THE ROMANCE OF 
A NEGRO. 


By 


GASTON-JOSEPH. 


With a Preface by GABRIEL 
ANGOULVANT, Ex-Colonial Governor- 
General. Translated from the French by 
ELAINE A. WOOD. Grand Prix de 
Littérature Coloniale, 1923. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 5s. net. [ Just Published. 





“It is a simple story, simply chronicled, yet it has 
a strangeness that is beautiful.”—The Scotsman. 


“ A book off the beaten track, it will be liked by 
those who are keen upon incisive delineation of 
character.” —Court Journal. 


“... a real, living story, accurate in its most 


minute details.”—North Mail. 


“*M. Gaston-Joseph has accomplished the difficult 
task of getting at the back of the native’s mind.” — 
Birmingham Gazette. 


“The tale reads like truth in every page. One 
thinks that never before has there been a keener 
satire on the impossibility of grafting savage life on 
to the life of the white man. Such a book has an 
important lesson for all colonizers.”—Sussex Daily 
News. 





“Tt is a remarkable book, a clever book, worthy 
to rank with ‘Batoula’ as one of the classics of 
negro life.” —Kent Messenger. 





“An enthralling story is compiled from the life 
and experiences of this exceptional negro, and by a 
description of the difficulties that he had to en- 
counter.” —South Wales News. 


John Bale, - & Danielsson, Ld., 


83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W. 1. 
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J. D. Beresford. 
LOVE’S PILGRIM. 


7/ 6 net. 





“*Love’s Pilgrim’ is easily Mr. Beresford’s best 
achievement.”—Evening News. ’ 
Michael Farbman. 15/- net. 


BOLSHEVISM IN RETREAT. 


Mr. Michael Farbman has long been recognised as 
one of the leading authorities on revolutionary Russia, 
During the last three years he has made no less than 
five visits to Russia, and he has met all the chief 
Bolshevist leaders and studied internal conditions jn 
the country most closely. 





“E.E.M.” 10/6 net. 
EVERYBODY’S LAWN TENNIS BOOK. 


Everybody's Lawn Tennis Book differs from the many 
books that have been written about this popular game, 
because it is written for everybody who plays lawn 
tennis, and not primarily for those who aim at win- 
ning high distinctions. In this book lawn tennis is 
treated purely as a game, but as a game which it is 
worth while to play well, because the better he plays 
the more exercise and entertainment will the player 
get out of it. The author is, perhaps, the best-known 
writer on the game in this country. The book includes 
a section for ladies, written by Mrs. Parton, whose fine 
style and knowledge of tactics are known to all who 
follow the game. 








Mrs. M. Vince. 6/- net. 


DECORATION AND CARE OF THE 
HOME. 


The object of this book, which is by a practising 
woman house-decorator, is to give women practical 
advice on how to make the best of their own homes. 





C. K. Munro. 
AT MRS. BEAM’S. 


The brilliant play now having such success at the 
Royalty Theatre. 


5/- net. 





Conal O'Riordan. 
ROWENA BARNES. 


A witty novel by the author of Adam of Dublin. 


7/6 net. 
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E. Wingfield-Stratford. 7/6 net. 


LIFE. 


This is Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s first novel, though 
his work in other directions—particularly his The 


Reconstruction of Mimd—has been widely read and 


appreciated. It is a story of the life of a young pott, 
before and during the war, and it gives a brilliantly 
witty picture of English life during those years 
Chesney Temple is an idealist possessed of infinite 


vitality and originality and with an extreme attraction 


for women. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford reveals his 
character with certainty and subtlety. 
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